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AGA ORLLH the higher prices and broadened 
B wR outlet for range cattle, an unusual 
see) (lemand for southern and other cattle 
is expected at Denver the coming spring. 
Restocking of ranges, both with steers and 


cows, should be larger than for several years. 


Producers and shippers should watch prices 


being paid at Denver the coming season. It is 
expected buyers from many range sections of 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, and 
other states will have their orders in at Denver. 





National 
Producer Feeder 
Pools 


Feeder cattle, lambs and hogs from range territories will 
now be handled direct to feeders through the National 
Producers Feeder Pool. This organization is just set up by 
the National Live Stock Producers Association and will 
handle some cattle orders this spring. 





Incorporation of this feeder pool is for the purpose of 
“engaging in any activity in connection with the marketing 
of live stock, including the purchasing, grading, handling, 
shipping and selling of live stock of all kinds, and to eliminate 
or reduce waste and speculation.” 


Experience with lamb and cattle pools handled through the 
National Live Stock Producers Association has shown the 
advantages of pooling orders from feeders, and loading and 
shipping feeding animals direct to the feed-lot. 


The National Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 


KANSAS CITY SIOUX CITY CINCINNATI CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURG FORT WORTH BUFFALO EVANSVILLE 
INDIANAPOLIS 











Livestock and Liberty Bonds 


What the farmer wants to know 
about the packing industry (No. 2) 


Livestock producers and national packers are so closely 
related in mutual interest that the packing industry is 
really an integral part of the whole agricultural system. 


Without national packers, livestock raising, itself indis- 
pensable to agriculture, would be altogether a local industry. 
Meat could not be marketed as it is today in an orderly, 
steady flow from farm to table. 


Through the agency of the national packers, American 
livestock is as negotiable as a Liberty Bond and the pro- 
ducers of meat animals command a world outlet at a 
cash price. 

Scarcely any other farm product follows so direct a route 
into consumption as meat. Likewise the total marketing 
cost between farmer and consumer is probably lower for 
meat than it is for farm products in general. 


Through the system of marketing the products of meat 
animals developed by the packing industry, the price re- 
ceived by the producer for livestock is more nearly what 
the consumer pays for meat and the price paid by the con- 
sumer is closer to actual production costs than is true of 
other farm products. 


Armour and Company seeks to promote this mutual rela- 
tionship between producers and packers by performing the 
largest possible measure of service to the livestock industry. 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY 
Chicago 
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Development of Better Grazing Practice 


BY C. L. FORSLING 
Ogden, Utah 


has been far from satisfactory during most of 

the last six years. As compared with the pre- 
war period, cost of operation has advanced, without a 
corresponding advance in market price. Methods of 
production that yielded a fair profit formerly have not 
been so effective the last few years. The market sit- 
uation, especially for cattle, appears somewhat more 
promising at the present time, and any substantial 


es SITUATION in range live-stock production 


advance that comes to stay will brighten future 
prospects. However, market price is only half the 
story, and is a rather fickle thing. There is also the 
opportunity for applying more efficient methods of 
production to lower the net cost per unit of produc- 
tion. Decreasing such costs is just as effective as a 
higher market price in increasing profits, and is more 
within the control of the producer. More efficient 
methods have been greatly responsible for maintain- 


FAT COWS ON TRAIL FROM SUMMER RANGE ON NATIONAL FOREST TO SHIPPING POINT 
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ing or increasing profits in most lines of industry, and 
the stockman should take advantage of any similar 
possibilities in his business. 

The application of more efficient methods in range 
live-stock production will necessarily have to deal 
extensively with improving the methods of manage- 
ment and use of grazing lands, because of the basic 





CARLOAD OF TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS ON MOUNTAIN 
SUMMER RANGE IN UTAH 


position they occupy as a source of feed. Grazing 
land is the foundation of the range industry. Feeding 
hay or other raised crops occupies a permanent and 
important place in the year-round feed supply for 
live stock, but such feeds can seldom be utilized to 
advantage to take the place of range forage. Pastur- 
age is the basic resource, and feeding is mainly sup- 
plemental to it. Much of profit and success in 
production, therefore, is bound to depend upon how 
well the productivity of the grazing lands is main- 
tained, and how efficiently this forage crop is utilized. 

In the early days, attempt was made to run both 
cattle and sheep on the range the year around. It 
was soon found that climatic conditions—either the 
winters of the Northwest or the seasons of scanty 
rainfall in the Southwest—made some feeding neces- 
sary, and feeding at certain times is now a regular 
part of the year-round operation. This feeding is 
essential to prevent death losses, maintain satis- 
factory growth of young animals, and insure good 
crops of calves and lambs, although it usually costs 
from four to eight times as much to carry an animal 
a month on feed as it does on grass. The stockman 
of today must figure very carefully on the amount of 
feed he can afford to use, since the difference in cost 
of grazing, as compared with feeding, makes it 
obvious that feeding can not be made to take the 
place, any time in the year, that grazing might have 
served. 

The best information available indicates that 
harvested crops furnish only 15 to 20 per cent of the 
year’s feed supply for. beef cattle and sheep in the 
eleven western range states. This varies from a com- 
paratively short average feeding period in the 
Southwest to a period of two and a half to three 
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months or longer in places in the Northwest. The re- 
mainder of the year’s feed supply is obtained by 
grazing. Thus, from the standpoint of both cost and 
quantity of the feed, the stockman is justified in giving 
much attention to his grazing lands, in order that 
they will contribute the fullest measure to profitable 
production. The obvious outcome of neglect is dimin- 
ishing productivity of grazing land and a curtailment 
in the amount of such feed available for live stock. 


Changes in Conditions 


Until comparatively recently, perhaps, there has 
been little apparent need for much concern on the 
part of the producer as to the effect of usage on the 
range feed supply. Stockmen have always had faith 
in the native forage crop to provide adequate feed, 
and results have been fairly satisfactory, except 
where there has been gross misuse of the range. 
However, there has been a marked change in 
conditions during the past two or three decades. 

At first there was almost unlimited range avail- 
able, but it soon became fully occupied. The best 
areas have been claimed for farming, until grazing, 
in the main, is now confined to lands which are un- 
suited to cultivation and, in the light of present 
farming knowledge, will always be chiefly valuable 
for grazing. Overgrazing has taken place over a 
large portion of the remaining grazing area, and it 
is not so productive as formerly. Ordinarily this 
deterioration has been so slow, and its effect on 
production so obscure, that little concern has been 
given it, with respect to either present profit or the 
future welfare of the industry. The results, never- 
theless, have been fully as effective as if they had 
been more obvious. 

Wherever range deterioration has taken place, or 
the forage is not utilized to the best advantage, it 
makes for higher costs of production. Under such 
conditions, more and more acreage is required to 
support an animal, and hence an increase in overhead 
cost, either in investment or in rental of grazing land. 
Either the number of stock must be reduced or feed- 
ing must be increased to offset the decline in carrying 
capacity. Losses from “poverty” and poisonous 
plants are usually higher on overgrazed ranges. 

Present trends in beef production are toward 
earlier marketing—a change which has already been 
accomplished in the range sheep industry. This proc- 
ess of “working closer to the cow or ewe” makes 
bigger calf and lamb crops more essential than when 
a three- or four-year-old steer or a mature wether 
was the product sold. In the days when mature 
steers were marketed, a relatively smaller portion of 
the investment was in breeding cows. A lot of the 
profits were made by growing steers. Now, with 
more and more of the sales made at weaner or year- 
ling age, more of the investment is in breeding stock. 
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Hence a 50 per cent, as compared with an 80 per cent, 
calf crop makes a much bigger difference in the net 
returns than formerly, since it affects a bigger 
portion of the working capital. Less than a 75 per 
cent calf crop can not be considered efficient. Good 
calf or lamb crops depend to quite an extent upon the 
condition of the breeding animals throughout the 
year, but especially during the breeding period and at 
calving or lambing time. Keeping the breeding 
animals in the desired condition at the lowest cost is 
measurably dependent upon the quantity and quality 
of range forage available. 


More Information Needed 


More efficient methods in live-stock production 
will require the application of a vastly greater 
knowledge of range use than has been applied 
in the past. The individual stockman will need to 
know more definitely, for his particular range, the 
kind of production to which it is best adapted, the 
number of stock his range will support on a sus- 
tained carrying-capacity basis, the amount and kind 
of feeding necessary properly to supplement the 
range feed, the systems of grazing that will maintain 
and improve wherever possible the carrying capacity 
with maximum use, and methods of handling stock 
that will obtain the most efficient use of the range 
feed. He will need to know, also, the best and most 
economical methods of controlling range-destroying 
rodents, avoiding losses from poisonous plants, eradi- 
cating pest plants from the range, species and 
methods to use in artificial reseeding to improve the 
range, and many other details now not given much 
consideration. All of these are to the end that range 
lands may contribute more profitably to live-stock 
production. 

Carrying capacity involves the numbers of live 
stock that each unit of range can support, together 
with the maintenance of the forage and related re- 
sources, and the best welfare of the live stock. It 
requires a knowledge of the kind and amount of 
vegetation that occurs on the range, its feed value, 
the time of year it may best be utilized, how closely 
it may be grazed without injury, the extent to which 
it is available to live stock, and the variation in the 
size of the crop which may be expected one year with 
another on account of variation in rainfall and other 
climatic conditions. With this information as the 
base, the operator will be in a position to determine 
more accurately the class and number of live stock to 
run; the time and amount of. feeding that will be 
necessary in the average year and years below the 
average, and what developments are necessary better 
to utilize the range forage. 

He is concerned in knowing the systems of grazing 
that will perpetuate the forage supply and still permit 
the most complete use of the forage. Unlike most 
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other crops, range forage can not be reseeded on most 
ranges to advantage by man. Artificial reseeding, in 
the light of present knowledge, can not be done 
economically except where growing conditions are 
above the average; and areas where such is the case 
are limited. Plants which could be used to advantage 
for artificial reseeding under average range condi- 
tions may eventually be developed by plant-breeding 
or selection, or obtained from foreign countries, 
although but little experimental work to this end is 
being done at the present time. Consequently it is 
necessary to depend upon maintenance and improve- 
ment of the native forage crop for the future range 
feed supply. 


Any such system of grazing to improve the native 
forage crop requires a knowledge of the growth 
requirements of the important range plants, and of 
how grazing may be adjusted to meet these require- 
ments. This is in order that vigor and productivity 
of the existing vegetation be not impaired, and that 
an occasional seed crop be matured to maintain and 
improve the present stand. In so far as possible, this 
should be accomplished without waste of forage 
through non-use. Deferred and rotation grazing, 
which has already been developed, is an illustration 
of such a system. It involves the protection of a 
portion of a range unit until the seed has ripened and 
fallen. Then it is grazed. Each year another portion 
of the range is given this treatment, until the entire 
unit has had the benefit of a seed crop. The whole 





PROTECTED INCLOSURE ON RANGE 


These small areas from which live stock is excluded are valuable ad- 
juncts to good range management for checking range conditions and 


utilization of forage crop 


process can be repeated as often as is necessary to 
maintain the range—all without loss of forage 
through non-use. ~ - ot: 


In the efficient use of range lands, much depends 
upon how stock is handled on the range. Poor han- 
dling or poor distribution of stock results in waste of 
forage, and in overgrazing of some areas and under- 
use of others. The bedding-out and open system of 
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grazing of sheep has been developed to prevent waste 
and obtain more efficient use of the feed on sheep 
range. Herding and distribution of cattle by proper 
location and number of salt grounds result in more 
even utilization and higher carrying capacity on cattle 
range. Certain range plant species are more pala- 
table at certain times of the year than at others, and 
must be used at the right time to obtain full value. 
A knowledge of these conditions, and methods to ap- 
ply to meet them, will result in more effective use of 
the range. 

Frequently the best use of grazing land is diversi- 
fied use. Lands that produce forage often are also 
of value for water supply, timber-growing, and game. 
Good business dictates that the use of one resource 
does not injure another. Before the best use of the 
forage may be obtained without undue injury to the 
other resources, it is necessary to know the systems 
of grazing and the degree of use to apply on such 
lands. 

Much range forage is destroyed by rodents, includ- 
ing the pocket-gopher, rabbits, kangaroo rat, prairie- 
dog, ground-squirrel, and others. The live-stock pro- 
ducer needs to know the life-habits of these animals, 
the amount of forage they destroy, and the best eradi- 
cation methods, so that eradication campaigns may be 
planned and carried out effectively and economically. 

A large portion of the live-stock losses each year 
are chargeable to poisonous plants. The stockman 
should have a knowledge of which species are poison- 
ous, as well as methods of eradication and the possibil- 
ities of adjusting use of the range to avoid losses. 
Eradication of plants from the range should include 
also the elimination of worthless plants. Large areas 
of otherwise highly producing grazing lands are oc- 
cupied by practically worthless plants. In many in- 
stances these have come in following overgrazing. 
Nevertheless, they are there, and a long period will 
be necessary to replace them by more valuable species, 
unless effort is made to control their number. . 


How the Information Can Best Be Obtained 


Altogether the information available on the best 
management and use of range lands is far less than 
is needed. Much has been gained by experience, and 
by the study and experimental work that has been 
devoted to it during the last twenty years. Applica- 
tion of the knowledge already gained would go a long 
way toward more efficient use of the grazing resource. 
However, much more information is needed before 
grazing lands will stand the intensive use now re- 
quired of them. There are but two methods of ob- 
taining this information. One is the method of trial 
and error through actual experience. This, at best, 
is expensive and, judging by the past results, is not 
highly productive of results. The other is by scientific 
investigation. 
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The results already obtained by scientific study 
and experimental methods in range management, as 
well as the extent to which such methods are being 
used in other industries, indicate that this method is 
by far the most effective and economical. The most 
progressive of our industries maintain enormous re- 
search institutions to cheapen their manufacturing 
processes and to raise the grade of their products. 
Such things as medicine, the use of electricity, modern 
metallurgy, petroleum, and even agriculture depend 
largely upon research for future progress, as they 
have to a large extent depended upon it for their 
present status. Such scientific methods should be of 
equal value in the solution of range-management 
problems. 

The range-management phase of western live- 
stock production, however, is not getting the benefit 
of this method of obtaining information to the extent 
that the magnitude of the industry requires. Several 
of the western state experiment stations and the 
United States Department of Agriculture are devot- 
ing some time to it. Out of a total state and federal 
expenditure of $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually, 
for experimental work in agriculture, probably not to 
exceed $75,000 a year is being devoted to range- 
management problems. It will require several times 
this amount to deal with even the more important 
problems of range management, range improvement, 
carrying capacity, poisonous plants, artificial reseed- 
ing, and the relation of grazing to other resources. 

This is an age of progress, and more progressive 
methods must be adopted in all lines of endeavor. New 
conditions call for new methods to meet them. Those 
engaged in range live-stock production, as in all other 
lines of production, who persist in old methods that 
do not meet present-day conditions will find them- 
selves dropping behind. The range forage supply 
plays such an important part in range live-stock pro- 
duction that a great deal of future success in the in- 
dustry will depend upon the efficiency with which the 
range is maintained and utilized. Some of the in- 
formation necessary for the development and appli- 
cation of such methods is available, but altogether it 
is much less than will be required. The stockman 
should see to it that this phase of his business be given 
the attention that the magnitude of the problems 
warrants. 


FARM TENANCY ON THE INCREASE 


MARKED DECREASE in farm ownership has taken 
A place in the United States between 1920 and 1925, with a 
corresponding increase in tenancy, reports the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. In the latter year there were 56,756 
fewer farm-owners and 7,724 more tenant farmers. Farm 
ownership increased in New England, the Middle Atlantic 
states, and on the Pacific coast, and decreased everywhere else. 
The increase in farm tenancy has been especially noticeable in 
the new cotton areas of the Southwest. 
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GRAZING RESEARCH AS PART OF NATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


BY W. R. CHAPLINE 
Inspector of Grazing, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


OODRUFF BALL, in THE PrRopucer for March, 1925, 

under the title “Putting the Cattle Industry on a Firm- 
er Footing,” brought out that “neither general business, our 
government, nor science has delved deeply into the fundamen- 
tal factors of the cattle industry,” and emphasized the impor- 
tance of very materially increased activities in research as 
affecting the range cattle industry. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the manner in 
which the subject of grazing research is handled in a recently 
published report of the Society of American Foresters, entitled 
“A National Program of Forest Research.” In this report, 
which was prepared by a committee appointed to review the 
needs of forest research, a scientific understanding of the 
necessary measures for the conservation and utilization of 
forage is regarded as one of the principal aims of forest inves- 
tigations. 

The need for fundamental research is considered partic- 
ularly important. This would include such studies as the 
life-histories of individual forage species; the fundamental 
relationships between grass, browse, and weeds, and their en- 
vironment; the influence of rodents; the importance of soils 
and climatic conditions; the food values of forage plants, and 
the possibilities of improving native range plants and of intro- 
cucing foreign species of promise for range reseeding. 

The development of the deferred and rotation system of 
grazing is cited as an example of the opportunity for develop- 
ing better systems of forage management through research. 
Scientific investigations have shown that in the use of de- 
ferred ard rotation grazing there is no loss of forage from 
non-use, and yet each year a portion of the vegetation has 
the opportunity of vigorous growth and: seeding. 

In like manner, it is pointed out, grazing research, if 
extended on a comprehensive scale, and fully equipped to aid 
in determining methods-of range management which will as- 
sure production with greater economy to the producer, can de- 
termine more satisfactorily than at present the difficult prob- 
lem of the fullest possible use of forest land for grazing which 
will avoid costly injury to timber, watershed values, and wild 
life, and at the same time assist in protecting timber areas 
from fire. Such investigations will result in defining accurate- 
ly the carrying capacity of the range, and aid in securing a 
stabilized production of live stock and a conservative, sustained 
use of the forage on range lands. 

The committee points to the lamentable condition of the 
unreserved and unappropriated half of the public domain as 
aun example of the need for grazing research, since here over- 
grazing of many years’ standing has resulted in a reduction of 
the forage crop to 50 per cent of the possible growth. This 
deterioration is cumulative and hard to arrest; and, under the 
present unsatisfactory method of trial and error, this condi- 
tion is correcting itself very slowly, if at all, and with enor- 
mous economic losses. .Research is essential to any permanent 
solution. 

Nearly one-tenth of the nation’s pasturage is forest range, 
and the amount of research devoted to pasturage, especially on 
forest areas, has been entirely disproportionate to its relative 
importance as a form of agriculture. 

The committee’s report covers the whole field of investi- 
gation into forest-land use. The basic problems of tree growth 
and the growth of subordinate vegetation are considered, with 
all the factors influencing these; the influences which the 
forest and cut-over land in turn exert upon their environment, 
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the manner in which forest crops should be harvested, and 
the economic phases of the development of timber-growing. 

A greatly increased forest-research program by all agen- 
cies—industrial, state, federal, and institutional—is urged, to- 
gether with an intelligent correlation of these efforts. Esti- 
mating the progress needed within the next ten years, the 
committee states that the requirements of the whole country 
by the end of that time will be at least $9,000,000 annually, 
and preferably $12,000,000. An organic act which will develop 
the various forest research activities in the Department of 
Agriculture is also outlined. 


THREAT OF FOREIGN COMPETITION FOR OUR 
BEEF-PRODUCERS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


O FAR AS CANADA IS CONCERNED, the present 

tariff on live stock and meats has been practically nullified 
by the recent advance in cattle and sheep values in our 
domestic market. It would be nullified overnight, so far as 
protection to American live-stock producers goes, if the present 
embargo against South American meats on account of foot- 
and-mouth disease was suspended, or even modified. And of 
this there is imminent danger. Influential eastern papers, of 
which the New York Times is a good-example, are openly 
urging modification, on the pretext that Argentina is now 
free of foot-and-mouth disease—an obviously doubtful 
statement. 

Canada is already sending its entire surplus of live-stock 
and meat production into the United States market, jumping 
the tariff hurdle with ease and facility. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, Canada sent us nine-tenths of a total 
importation of about 10,000,000 pounds of fresh meat. In the 
July-to-October period of 1926, Canadian exports to this coun- 
try jumped 40 per cent, and since January 1, 1927, the 
increase has been even greater. At current prices of live stock 
in Canada, killers all over the Dominion are able to ignore 
the American tariff, and have ceased prattling about an export 
trade. They are in a position to send summer excess produc- 
tion of lambs to the freezer temporarily, throwing the product 
into Boston and New York late in the winter at a substantial 
profit. So far as protection to American growers is con- 
cerned, the duty on Canadian cattle is of little more account 
than the proverbial “scrap of paper” that gained notoriety 
when the World War broke out. 

Canada’s effort to send its surplus stock cattle to England 
ended in a fizzle, owing to prohibitive transportation cost. 
Today American stocker-dealers are scurrying all over western 
Canada in quest of light steers to replenish Corn Belt. feed- 
lots, shipments of such cattle having been recently made from 
Winnipeg to Nebraska. Obviously the Canadian grower pays 
the paltry duty of 1% cents per pound, but he can afford it, 
especially when the fact is considered that he has no other 
outlet, experience of a disastrous nature having convinced him 
that the rank and file of Canadian stockers can not pay their 
way across the Atlantic. And Canada will continue to dump 
its surplus stock-cattle production into this market as long as 
sale proceeds will pay freight and duty, and leave a little 
residue to send to the shipper. Pacific coast killers are already 
operating in live cattle on a somewhat extensive scale in Al- 
berta as far north as Edmonton, ingeniously using these pur- 
chases to “lay out” of the domestic market, for the obvious 
purpose of saving a dollar on the cost of their raw material. 
Through Portal and Emerson, also Sweet Grass, a procession 
of stockers is coming this way. It is a significant fact that 
Canada is not sending them to our markets. American dealers 
are going in quest of everything wearing a hide that they can 
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possibly use, and the duty collected at the international 
boundary is not worrying them, the tariff being based on initial 
cost rather than American values. 

The other phase of the situation is more serious than the 
Canadian. South America is literally gorged with beef, for 
which there is no place in the European market. Contrary to 
expectancy, continental Europe has not acquired the beef- 
eating habit since the war. Industrial conditions in Great 
Britain have curtailed the beef-buying capacity of the masses, 
and not only South America, but the entire Southern Hemis- 
phere, is looking this way—to the best market in the world, with 
120,000,000 people possessing high purchasing power—for an 
outlet for their surplus beef production. The most formidable 
aspect of this menace is possible, if not probable, Argentine 
competition. Down on the lush grazing pampas of the southern 
republic, cattie are dirt-cheap—so cheap that, with low water 
transportation, chilled beef could be landed in our Atlantic 
ports considerably under present cost on the hooks at Chicago 
or any other western slaughtering-point. Nothing excludes 
this cheap beef from ruinous competition with ours but 
disease-importation restriction. 

A certain eastern element, financial and industrial, is en- 
deavoring to cultivate a South American outlet, or, to be more 
exact, develop business relations with the southern part of 
this hemisphere. Their overtures have elicited a reciprocal 
proposition. “Let our beef and lamb into your markets, and 
we will talk business with you,” is Argentina’s reply. This 
problem is already up to Washington, backed by powerful 
influences that, in the finality of the thing, may prove 
irresistible. 

Canada has a similar reciprocal proposition. Quebec is a 
heavy exporter of wood-pulp, on which American publishers 
depend to get out their editions. Americans own the timber, 
and have aroused Canadian hostility by shipping pulp into 
this country, affording scant employment to Canadians, who 
need remunerative jobs in the worst way. Quebec is agitating 
for an export embargo, which would force American timber- 
owners to complete the paper-making process in Canada. 
That problem also confronts Washington. Naturally the in- 
terests of American publishers are with pulp importation; 
and, if a crisis is reached, their influence will be for retention 
of existing privileges. 

Here is where the etermal live-stock problem butts into 
the equation. Ottawa is anxious to conciliate the agrarian 
West, where live stock is all-important, and the Dominion 
government would probably turn both thumbs down on the 
Quebec proposition to gain that end. The counter-proposition 
is to reduce the American tariff on live stock and meats 50 
per cent, which the President can do under the flexible clause 
of the Fordney Tariff Act. Canada now has direct diplomatic 
relations with Washington, avoiding the old and somewhat 
circuitous route by way of London. One of the first jobs 
which Mr. Massey, the Canadian representative at Washing- 
ton, will tackle is this; and he will do it earnestly, as his 
concern is the largest agricultural-implement manufacturer 
in Canada, so that, personally and politically, he is anxious 
to do something for the agrarian element. 

The phase of the problem respecting Argentina is already 
receiving consideration at the hands of American breed as- 
sociations. If the Argentine exclusion order is modified or 
rescinded, North American cattle values will go on a toboggan 
slide well greased for the occasion. Canada’s surplus produc- 
tion is small; consequently concessions in that direction would 
be less serious. If the President should decide to make the 
concession to Canada of reducing the present duty 50 per 
cent, the effect would merely be adding that much to Canadian 
values, as Canada’s surplus production of beef, pork, and 
mutton is coming to this market in any event. 
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The other angle to the tariff phase of the matter is a 50 
per cent increase. This was given butter-producers recently 
by the President when he raised the import duty from 8 to 12 
cents per pound, which was as far as he could go. That action 
was taken to check the dumping of foreign butter into this 
market. 

It is doubtful if a tariff of 4% cents per pound on meats 
would exclude or seriously hamper importations from Argen- 
tina, if the disease embargo was lifted, owing to the present 
disparity between our values and those current in South 
America. The logical effect would be readjustment of values 
between the two countries, raising theirs and reducing ours. 
In any event, the North American producer would be hard 
hit. Admission of Argentine beef would also revive the 
menace of foot-and-mouth disease. Argentina may assert that 
its herds are clean, but more than mere assertion should be 
required. The last thing this country wants is another out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease—a plague affecting Great 
Britain perennially, and directly attributable to meat importa- 
tions from infected producing countries. 


IS CONSENT DECREE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PACKERS’ TROUBLES? 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ACKINGTOWN is pickled in gloom. High cattle, high hogs, 

high lambs, high sheep, high overhead, high everything 
except volume, tells the story. Some of the smaller concerns 
have succumbed. A certain amalgamation that came into ex- 
istence with blare of trumpets in the shape of newspaper pub- 
licity, accompanied by a huge emission of bonds, several years 
ago, has been flying signals of distress, the aforesaid bonds de- 
clining to about half the issue price. Bad reports from South 
America concerning the cattle and beef situation thereabout 
have not improved the financial atmosphere. One of the major 
North American packing concerns, operating in South America 
on a subsidiary basis, made a discouraging report in February, 
starting a selling movement in the securities of another which 
does its foreign business under the parental wing. From the 
inner circles of Packingtown comes rumor after rumor, few 
of them reassuring. This does not refer exclusively to the 
major concerns, but also to many of the smaller fry. Obvious- 
ly there is something wrong with the packing industry. Pos- 
sibly it has lost its reputed wizardry. Various reasons are 
assigned. Said one man—an insider: “For several years the 
banks have been largely responsible for what has happened in 
Packingtown. Maybe it is another case of the shoemaker 
getting away from his last. Divorcement from banker control 
is the best prescription for the present ills affecting the 
industry.” 

There may be some logic in this. Last summer, when 
western grass cattle were a veritable drug on the market, 
Murdo Mackenzie said: “We are selling our cattle to the 
bankers rather than to the packers.” More testimony on the 
same subject that may be considered competent. 


“The packing industry has been on the rocks ever since the 
notorious Palmer Consent Decree became effective,” asserted 
one diagnostician. “The term ‘consent’ was absurd, as the 
packers were bulldozed into signing it. Those responsible for 
this uneconomic and disastrous device have disappeared, but 
their evil work remains. Packers attached their John Han- 
cocks to the agreement when told that the alternative was go- 
ing to jail, The decree was the result of manufactured clamor 


from a coterie of wholesale grocers who realized that their 
business was going to the bow-wows, but who were unable to 
The same crowd is still howling, having 


determine the cause. 
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discovered that the Palmer Consent Decree was abortive as a 
remedy. Their present grievance is directed at the chain 
stores, but in this case agitation is getting them nowhere.” 

The packing industry owes much of its present tribula- 
tion to restricted volume, which is affecting, not only the major 
concerns, but also the smaller companies. Gradual contraction 
of purchasing power can not be concealed. Elimination of 
Morris was inevitable, but nevertheless disastrous. Other mer- 
gers involving smaller concerns get scant publicity, but from 
an aggregate viewpoint narrow the producer’s outlet still 
further. 

The rub of the Palmer Consent Decree was two-sided— 
restriction of packer energy in the sphere of distribution, and 
elimination of what is known as unrelated lines. Wholesale 
grocers were responsible for the latter; retailers, for the for- 
mer provision. Stripping them of business in “unrelated lines” 
crippled the packers; restricting them to processing intrenched 
an army of parasitica] distributors, incidentally creating a new 
element which has secured practical control of meat distribu- 
tion between the packer’s cooler and the retailer’s counter. 

Assume that the Palmer Consent Decree had been aimed 
at the oil-refining concerns of the country, prohibiting them 
from taking their products to the consumer as they are doing, 
what would have happened? Precisely what has resulted in 
the case of meat distribution. A group of distributors would 
have been automatically created, and “gas” would now cost 
considerably more. The crippling influence of the Consent De- 
cree admits of no dispute. Cost of meat distribution is bur- 
densome and superfluous. The middleman has taken every 
vestige of elasticity out of the trade. 

Last fall, for many weeks, the fat-cattle market was 
glutted with a continuous supply of good, heavy cattle created 
by fortuitous circumstances—chiefly a surplus of cheap corn. 
These cattle were difficult to move on an 8%4- to 914-cent-per- 
pound basis. The product clogged every outlet channel in the 
country. Packers, in desperation, cut prices to the bone, to 
effect a clearance. Much of it went to the boners. Did the ulti- 
mate consumer get the least benefit from that prolonged bar- 
gain sale of good beef at the stock-yards and in the cooler? 
He did not! Who got it? 

Henry Ford found out. About that time the astute Hank 
made the discovery that the workmen in his Detroit plants 
were paying exorbitant prices for beef. An investigator was 
sent to Chicago to discover that an unreasonable disparity ex- 
isted between wholesale and retail cost. Ford bridged the gap 
by setting up meat markets at his plants, taking up the slack, 
and incidentally putting a number of neighboring retailers out 
of business. A hue and cry in distributive circles ensued. Deal- 
ers started an investigation, the conclusion reached being that 
they could not compete with Ford on the same terms, accom- 
panied by a protest against such methods as uncommercial 
and illegitimate. But Ford had discovered and demonstrated 
why consumers were paying prices radically out of line with 
wholesale cost. 

The present problem of major importance with producers 
and packers is excessive cost of distribution. Government in- 
vestigation in this sphere has invariably dealt with net rather 
than gross profits of retailers, wholly ignoring the jobber or 
superfluous middleman, who is mainly responsible for the 
presence in the trade of a parasitical element carried on credit, 
frequently at heavy loss to the jobber. Packers are partial to 
the jobber system of distribution, because the middleman pays 
cash at the cooler, assumes responsibility for delivery, and 
acts as collector for the industry. In this respect the Palmer 
Consent Decree has the tacit approval of the packer. 


Comparison between European and American retail meat 
prices is convincing of the uneconomy of the American dis- 
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tributive system. The Vesteys, in Englnad, have fortified them- 
selves by securing direct contact with ultimate consumers 
through the medium of thousands of retail establishments. 
American hog product is vended in England at considerably 
under prices exacted on this side of the Atlantic. If beef cost 
British consumers anywhere near what is charged in this 
country, a consumers’ strike would result. The public is pay- 
ing heavy tolls on every scrap of beef, pork, and mutton that 
it consumes. Restaurant, hotel, and dining-car prices are out- 
rageous, and it is only necessary to probe under the skin to 
discover that excessive distribution cost is responsible. All 
the consumption-stimulation agencies in the field can not over- 
come this handicap. 

Packingtown, running its fingers frantically through its 
graying locks, its organs wondering openly what ails the in- 
dustry, should take stock, indulge in a little introspection, as 
it were, and make an effort to discover where “it is at.” 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION BEGINS SECOND HALF- 
CENTURY 


OR THE FIRST TIME in seven years the rift in the 

clouds of the live-stock sky is sufficiently wide to admit 
a streak of genuine sunlight, and stockmen from Texas and 
neighboring states, under the influence of the clearing atmos- 
phere, had gathered for the fifty-first annual convention of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, held 
at El Paso, March 15-17, in numbers unequaled since the great 
depression hit the industry. As reflecting the improved finan- 
cial situation, it is worthy of note that more than half of the 
attendance consisted of women. 


Texas during the past year has been blessed with un- 
usually favorable range conditions. A big calf crop is expected, 
the southwestern part of the state is expanding its feeding 
operations, and prices show a marked advance. While a year 
ago a good cow could be bought for $25, today $45 is being 
freely offered. Two-thirds of this price, or $30, is bid for 
calves for fall delivery. 

Coincidently with the convention, El Paso celebrated its 
first live-stock show. Here a general survey was made as 
to the probable course of the market during the coming 
season. The opinion prevailed that fewer grassers than 
usual will be shipped to the Flint Hills pastures of Kansas 
and to Oklahoma this summer, owing to the fact that many 
more steers have been profitably winter-fed at home on low- 
priced cottonseed products, as well as to the general slump 
in breeding operations resulting from the financial depression. 
This latter condition is now on the point of righting itself. 


Addresses of welcome were given by Congressman Claude 
B. Hudspeth, W. W. Turney, former president of the associa- 
tion, and Mrs. R. R. Russell, of San Antonio, whose husband 
was one of the first to ride over the Chisholm trail, and who 
pleaded for the $100,000 monument to the old trail-drivers. 
Response was made by Houghton Brownlee, of Austin. 

President Richard M. Kleberg in his annual address ex- 
horted the cattlemen to take more interest in their organiza- 
tion. Now that the industry is at last “looking up,” he said, 
it behooved those engaged in it to see to it that they them- 
selves are not found wanting. The voluminous report of the 
executive committee, detailing the work of the association dur- 
ing the past year in the matter of keeping freight rates at a 
reasonable level, improving the transportation service, and 
looking after legislation, both federal and state, of importance 
to the live-stock business, was read by Secretary E. B. Spiller. 
Dayton Moses, attorney, urged more drastic prosecution of 
cattle thieves. Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of 
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Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., called attention to the 
fact that there still are 86,000 square miles included in the 
Texas tick district, and that after May 1, 1928, interstate ship- 
ments of cattle from such districts would be prohibited. 


On the last day, Hubbard Russell, president of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association, told of what was being done in 
his state, through the co-operative sales organization, to pro- 
mote the orderly marketing of cattle. J. H. Mercer, secretary 
of the Kansas Live Stock Association and a member of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, substituting for R. C. 
Pollock, manager of the board, traced the history of the meat- 
labeling idea and said that, if the test now being made with 
marking the two top grades of beef did not work out as ex- 
pected, it could easily be dropped. Edward N. Wentworth, 
director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, predicted 
that the present upward swing of the cattle-trade cycle would 
last four or five years, and urged producers to equip them- 
selves for growing the kind of beef that the trade demands. 


A flying trip was made to El Paso by Texas’ youthful and 
popular governor, Dan Moody, who recited the work of the 
recent session of the legislature in the interest of the cattlemen 
and held out the prospect of tax reform. Another feature of 
the convention was the presence on the platform of a dozen 
representatives of the Republic of Mexico, among them the 
Minister of Agriculture, Luis L. Leon, and Governor Jesus 
Almeida of the State of Chihuahua, both of whom made ad- 


dresses in their native Spanish, which was translated by Presi- 
dent Kleberg. 


As usual at the Texas gathering, much time was given 
over to the lighter side of life, and the program of entertain- 
ment was a delightful one. 


An important action was the unanimous vote in favor of 
levying an extra assessment of five cents a head on all cattle 


belonging to members, for the liquidation of the $51,000 debt 
of the association. 


The more important resolutions adopted had the following 
contents: 


Deploring attempts to limit outlets for fat from beef 
cattle by placing restrictions on manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine; 

Requesting application of stock-cattle rates to cattle 
shipped for breeding purposes; 

Commending state legislature for passage of predatory- 
animal bill; 

Emphasizing importance of broader study of factors 
affecting live-stock production in Texas, and appropriation of 
ample funds for expansion of this work; 

Instructing secretary of association to take necessary steps 
to have live-stock industry of state properly represented at 
conference with carriers for readjustment of rates between 
Mississippi River and California; 

Urging passage of adequate butcher law to check evil of 
cattle-stealing; 

Indorsing tick eradication; 

Asking repeal of law providing that brands on live stock 
shall not be recognized as evidence of ownership unless recorded 
in ccunty of residence of owner; 

Demanding import duty of six cents a pound on green 
and fifteen cents a pound on dry hides; 

Recommending increase in tariff on beef and beef products; 

Protesting against putting Mexican labor on quota basis; 

Expressing appreciation of activities of National Live 
Stock and Meat Board; 

Urging Interstate Commerce Commission to place freight 
rates on agricultural products, including live stock, on lowest 
possible level; 

Levying special assessment of five cents a head on all 
cattle belonging to members, for purpose of paying off 
indebtedness of association. 


President R. M. Kleberg, manager of the famous million- 
acre King Ranch, near Corpus Christi, was re-elected president 
by acclamation. T. D. Hobart, of Pampa, was named first 
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vice-president, in succession to J. M. Shelton, and C. C. 

Slaughter, of Dallas, got another term as second vice-president. 

E. B. Spiller continues as secretary and general manager, 

Tad Moses as assistant secretary, W. E. Connell as treasurer, 
and Dayton Moses as attorney—all four from Fort Worth. 

Amarillo was the unanimous choice for the 1928 meeting. 


THE KANSAS CONVENTION 


LL SECTIONS OF THE STATE were well represented 
at the convention of the Kansas Live Stock Association, 
held in Wichita on February 23-25, and the meeting, both in 
point of attendance and in the list of speakers, was one of the 
most notable in recent years. Among those who delivered ad- 
dresses were: M. C. Campbell, president of the association, who 
spoke of the many matters awaiting action; J. H. Mercer, sec- 
retary, who presented his annual report; Ben S. Paulen, gov- 
ernor of Kansas; J. D. Joseph, of Whitewater, whose subject 
was taxation; R. C. Pollock, manager of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, who told of the activities of the 
board in connection with the grading of beef; Dr. C. W. Mc- 
Campbell, professor of animal husbandry at Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, who related the results of feeding 
experiments at that institution; John W. Fields, vice-president 
of the Federal Land Bank at Wichita, who dealt with farm 
credits; Clyde W. Coffman, of Overbrook, representing the 
swine industry; and W. J. Bailey, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Kansas City and former governor of the 
state, who vigorously condemned the McNary-Haugen bill. This 
measure also was entertainingly debated by teams of students 
from the Kansas and Oklahoma State Universities, with 
honors going to the Kansas boys, who represented the 
opposition. 
The resolutions passed— 


Urged upon Congress the necessity of a tariff on hides 
and an increase in the duties on agricultural products, includ- 
ing live stock and meat; 

Reiterated the opposition of the association to section 15-a 
of the Transportation Act, and asked for an amendment which 
would restore the power of state utility boards to regulate 
intrastate rates; 

Requested the readjustment of freight rates to a lower 
basis; 

Disapproved the direct shipment of live stock to assem- 
bling plants; 

Recommended the raising of more revenue for the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board by increasing the assess- 
ment on shipments of live stock from five to ten cents a car, 
this increase to be used in advertising meat products; 

_Commended the Better Beef Association, the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and the Department of Agriculture for their work in 
promoting the grading and marking of beef; 

Favored a continuation of the campaign for the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis and other live-stock diseases, and urged a 
sufficient appropriation by the state legislature for this work; 

Directed the officers of the association to protest to the 
railroads against various abuses in the handling of live-stock 
shipments; 

Indorsed the principle of co-operative marketing. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Arnold Berns, Peabody, president; Sam Edwards, Blue Rapids, 
first vice-president; Walter Jones, Lebo, second vice-president ; 
M. M. Sherman, Crawford, third vice-president; W. W. 
O’Bryan, St. Paul, fourth vice-president. J. H. Mercer was 
continued as secretary. 


“THE PRODUCER has been carefully read by me ever since 
it was one year old, and I could not work in this country 
without it.,—Evan W. Hatt, Agricultural Supervisor, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Miles City, Mont. 
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PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


VER $500,000,000 WORTH of live stock had been handled 

by the National Live Stock Producers’ Association since 
the first selling agency was opened in St. Louis, January 2, 
1922, said President Denman in his address at the fifth annual 
meeting of that organization in Chicago recently. During the 
same five years, net earnings had totaled over $1,300,000, a 
credit corporation had been built up, feeder pools for cattle 
and sheep had been established, and a farmer-owned publica- 
tion had been founded “to tell the uncensored story of the 
development of co-operative marketing.” 

A total of twenty-five terminal live-stock co-operative com- 
mission agencies were at present operating at the central 
markets, one of the speakers stated. These agencies since 
their organization had sold $1,250,000,000 worth of live stock, 
had paid back to members about $3,500,000, and had saved 
over $1,000,000 more to producers through lower commission 
rates. i 

One of the most important questions discussed at the meet- 
ing was the lamb and calf pools managed by the Producers’ 
association. Through these pools, 144,000 head of western 
lambs and 12,000 range calves had been bought for direct ship- 
ment to feeders in the Corn Belt, resulting in a saving of more 
than $80,000 to the purchasers. Direct connection between 
grower and feeder, it was pointed out, had definitely been 
proved to be an economical and satisfactory method of handling 
this class of live stock. 

In the election of officers, C. B. Denman was re-elected 
president and F. G. Ketner secretary-treasurer. 


SOME PACKING-HOUSE FIGURES 


UT OF EVERY DOLLAR of the price at which meat prod- 

ucts were sold at packing plants in 1925, more than 86 
cents was paid for materials in the form of live stock, fuel, 
electric power, and containers, according to census figures re- 
cently published by the Department of Commerce. The re- 
maining 14 cents took care of such items as wages and salaries, 
interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, advertising, re- 
search, and manufacturers’ profits. In 1923, the corresponding 
amounts were 84 and 16 cents, respectively. 

Packing-house products in 1925 are shown to have had 
a value in excess of $3,000,000,000. Of this total, fresh meat 
represented about one-half, cured meats more than $750,000,- 
000, and lard $275,000,000. Hides, skins, and pelts had a 
value of nearly $114,000,000; the wool produced, $23,000,000; 
hair, $2,000,000; and other by-products, $150,000,000. The 
daily expenditures for live stock and other materials averaged 
$8,000,000, and the annual labor pay-roll was nearly 
$160,000,000. 

Average live weight of beef animals was 949 pounds, and 
average amount of beef yield 501 pounds, or 53 per cent. 
Calves weighed an average of 175 pounds on the hoof and 
yielded 108 pounds of veal, or 62 per cent. Sheep and lambs 
averaged 81 pounds and produced 39 pounds of meat, or 48 
per cent. Hogs weighed 220 pounds and yielded 161 pounds 
of pork, or 73 per cent of their live weight. 


ERRATUM 


That malicious personage, the printer’s devil, played a 
trick on us last month by making us give the dates of the 
annual convention of the New Mexico Cattle and Horse Grow- 
ers’ Association at Albuquerque as April 7 and 8, in our re- 
port of the meeting on page 7 of the March Propucer. The 
correct dates, of course, should have been February 7 and 8. 
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CORN-BORER CAMPAIGN \. Lipp, 


IVE STATES—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 

and Indiana—have now taken action to share in the 
$10,000,000 appropriation by Congress for the control of the 
European corn-borer. The first step in the campaign to check 
the spread of the borer will be to notify farmers of the 
measures required under the regulations. These measures, it 
is expected, will be taken voluntarily through co-operation. 
After May 1 all infested farms will be inspected. If reported 
as meeting all requirements, the individual farmer will be 
compensated for his extra work at a rate not to exceed $2 
per acre for field corn or $1 for sweet corn. Where the reg- 
ulations have not been complied with, the federal forces, under 
the authority of the state departments of agriculture, will 
themselves conduct the necessary clean-up, the cost to be 
charged to the farmer. 

The total infested area, which increased about 50 per 
cent last year, is estimated at about 60,000,000 acres. 


FARM FORECLOSURES 


URING THE TWELVE MONTHS ending March 15, 1926, 

approximately 123,000 farms, or at the rate of 21 per 
1,000 for the whole country, changed ownership by reason 
of forced sales or other default, according to a report issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In addition, 170,- 
000 farms changed hands through voluntary sale or trade, 41,- 
000 passed by inheritance and gift, and 13,000 through mis- 
cellaneous methods. 

Sectional averages for forced sales showed the lowest rate 
in the Middle Atlantic division, where 12 farms per 1,000 
changed ownership due to this cause, and the highest in the 
Mountain States, where 50 per 1,000 were estimated to have 
passed out of the hands of their owners on account of finan- 
cial difficulties. Defaults in Montana and the Dakotas were 
particularly heavy. 


WOOL SHOW AT PORTLAND 


WOOL SHOW is to be held in connection with the Pacific 
A International Live Stock Exposition at Portland, Oregon, 
this fall, October 29 to November 5, inclusive. Prizes will be 
offered for fleeces from thirteen breeds of registered sheep, 
and there will be a separate exhibition of the product from 
grade or cross-bred animals. The show will be under the 
management of the Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers. Its 
objects are, first, to encourage the production of better wool 
and mohair in the West, and their proper preparation for the 
market; secondly, to ascertain the best fleeces of the various 
breeds, and to show how they grade commercially. Any grower 
may enter as many fleeces as he desires, and the wool will be 
judged in accordance with the United States standard grades. 


SUMMER SESSION OF INSTITUTE OF 
CO-OPERATION 


ORE THAN A HUNDRED AND THIRTY AUTHORI- 
TIES on various phases of co-operation will be brought 
together at the third summer session of the American Institute 
of Co-operation, to be held in Chicago from June 20 to July 
16. This array of talent will be drawn from successful busi- 
ness enterprises, colleges and universities, research organiza- 
tions, and federal and state agencies. While co-operative buy- 
ing and credit will receive treatment, the chief emphasis this 
year will be placed on problems of co-operative associations 
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engaged in marketing live stock and wool, dairy and poultry 
products, grain and cotton, and perishable fruits and vegetables. 

Attendance at the institute is expected to pass the thou- 
sand mark, with enrolments from more than forty states and 
several foreign countries. The secretary is Charles W. Holman, 
1731 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OWNERSHIP OF FOREST LAND 


HE GREATEST SINGLE OBSTACLE to the rapid spread 

of timber-growing throughout the United States today is 
unstable forest-land ownership, thinks the Omaha Daily 
Journal-Stockman. If all or most of the 470,200,000 acres of 
forest land in the country—close to one-fourth of the entire 
land area—were in the hands of owners whose future returns 
rested on actual use of the land, the nation’s forest problem 
would be much nearer solution. 

The ownership of our forest land is given as follows (in 
acres) : 


Federal government .........................-...--- 89,000,000 
ca ke atl Ne ci 10,500,000 
Municipalities and counties.................... 700,000 
Prevate owners, 16700 .....-..-<-.2.-.- 220,000,000 


Prayate owners, Small) ........ 200-0660. cceccc0. 150,000,000 


470,200,000 


“From the standpoint of stability, the holdings of munici- 
palities, small private owners, and the federal government rate 
relatively high. State holdings vary from highly stabilized to 
wholly unstable. Large private holdings are in the main un- 
stable, but with strong evidence of a trend toward greater 
stability. This trend constitutes the most significant feature 
of the present forest situation in the United States.” 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


DUPLICATION of much of the marvelous development 
A that has taken place in the United States during the last 
half-century may be looked for in the temperate regions of 
South America, thinks Leon M. Estabrook, formerly agricul- 
tural commissioner of the Department of Agriculture and now 
director of the world agricultural census to be taken in 1930 
by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. Mr. 
Estabrook, previous to his departure for Rome, spent two 
years in South America reorganizing the crop and live-stock 
reporting service of the Argentine Republic, and has embodied 
his observations of South American conditions in Department 
Bulletin No. 1409-D, “Agricultural Survey of South America: 
Argentina and Paraguay,” which may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Argentina, Mr. Estabrook says, has a cereal region as 
fertile and as large as the Corn Belt of the United States; 
but only about 16.2 per cent of this vast stretch of land is in 
cultivation. Except for limited areas which are too wet, the 
whole region is ideal for crop production, and can be brought 
under cultivation merely by breaking the sod. The wet areas 
can easily be drained. Since the potential cereal area is now 
used as alfalfa pasture, live-stock production will probably 
decrease with the expansion of agriculture. On the other 
hand, the quality of live stock, he thinks, may improve, and 
dairy production may be expected to increase greatly in quan- 
tity, quality, and value. 


“Land is abundant, fertile, easily brought under cultiva- 
tion, and prices are about one-third to one-half those in the 
United States. For present crop areas and production the 
supply of labor is ample, and wages are low. The average 
size of farms in the cereal region is large, modern machinery 





is used, and the management of labor, equipment, and farm 
operations is economical, so that the average production is 
large per man and per farm organization, but is small per 
unit of land. Cost of production of crops, live stock, and live- 
stock products is low, and distances to ports are relatively 
short. Rail and water-transportation facilities are good, but 
country roads and schools are poor. 

“To an observer from the United States, much of Argen- 
tina at present suggests conditions in the newly settled por- 
tions of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, except that the smaller towns usually 
have an ornamental park, electric lights, motion pictures, auto- 
mobiles, telephones, radio outfits, and other modern conve- 
niences unknown in those days. There are the same great 
expanses of virgin prairie, herds of cattle and horses, inter- 
minable wire fences, absence of graded roads, and great dis- 
tances between houses, schools, and small towns. 

“Obviously the agricultural and economic development of 
Argentina waits on population and change of organization 
from a land of large estates, with absentee landlords, to a 
system of smaller holdings by families that make their living 
on the land, and contribute by their labor and purchasing 
power to the development of the country and to the national 
welfare and prosperity.” 


Paraguay has good soils, a semi-tropical climate, and 
abundant rainfall in the eastern two-thirds of the country. 
Of the total area, less than one-fifth of 1 per cent has ever 
been cultivated, although approximately 58 per cent of the 
total area is prairie. Making due allowance for broken and 
heavily wooded country, and for rivers, swamps, and semi- 
arid regions not adapted to agriculture, it is believed that at 
least 32,000,000 acres of prairie and 18,000,000 acres of 
sparsely wooded land, or a total of 50,000,000 acres, are well! 
adapted to crops and live stock. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR EMULATION 


N THE WEEKLY LETTER sent out by Mrs. E. H. Crabb, 

secretary of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, to 

members of that organization, under date of March 15 we find 
the following paragraph: 


“An interesting decision by the board of directors at the 
convention, of which we believe you will all approve, was that 
we will use $1 of each membership this year to pay for a 
subscription to THE PRODUCER, provided the member is not 
now receiving that magazine. If you have never read THE 
PRODUCER, you have a treat in store for you, and, if you are 
reading it, you will be glad to know that every other member 
of the association will have an opportunity to read it during 
this year.” 


We highly appreciate this act by the directors of the 
Arizona association, and commend it for the consideration 
of other organizations affiliated with the American National 
Live Stock Association. The larger our circulation, the more 
liberal our advertising patronage, which again insures a 
bigger and better content. We are doing our best to give our 
readers a worth-while publication, but could accomplish more 
if every western stockman would get behind us. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 19-20, 1927—Annual Convention of Catthe and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, Prineville, Ore. 

June 3-4, 1927—Annual Cenvention of Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association, Alliance, Neb, 

June 7-8, 1927—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Casper, Wyo. 

June 20-July 16, 1927—Summer Session of American Institute 
of Co-operation, Chicago, Ill. 

July 19-21, 1927—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers’ Association of Texas, Kerrville, Tex. 

October 29-November 5, 1927—Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


OMMERCIAL CONDITIONS have shown no 
CC marked change during the first quarter of the 

year. There have been sharp irregularities— 
expansion in some directions, with continued lassitude 
in other quarters. Some markets are strong, others 
weak. The so-called statistical barometers mostly 
point upward, and consequently lend encouragement 
to a rather mixed business situation. 

In the main, the textile trade has improved during 
the quarterly period. There has been a larger con- 
sumption of cotton, and production of goods is at a 
higher level. Cotton prices are about 5 cents per 
pound below a year ago, but 2 cents above the low 
spot of last fall. Wool is steady. 

Steel production has enlarged to 90 per cent of 
capacity, with prices firm. Railway traffic continues 
heavy, with car-loadings above those of 1926. Auto- 
mobile production for the first three months was 
about 15 per cent below a year ago. Crude-petroleum 
and gasoline prices have been cut sharply, and refin- 
ing operations have slowed down. A strike is on in 
the unionized section of the bituminous coal-fields. 

Grain prices have declined and constitute most of 
the reductions in foodstuffs. Crop prospects are 
slightly above the average. Prices for cattle and sheep 
have advanced during the past quarter, while there 
is but little change in hogs. Hides and leather goods 
are quiet. 

Since the first of the year, railroad stocks have 
advanced to a higher level. Some industrials have 
appreciated in value; others have declined sharply. 
Bonds are stronger. Time and call money is steady. 
Foreign exchange is higher. Collections are not quite 
so good. 
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Bradstreet’s food index number, based on the 
wholesale prices per pound of thirty-one articles used 
for food, for the week ending March 24 was $3.46, 
compared with $3.42 for the previous week and $3.45 
for the corresponding week in 1926. 


RAILROAD VALUATION 


N APRIL 1, in a majority decision of the 
() Interstate Commerce Commission, it was held 
that the price levels prevailing in 1914 should 
be the basis for determining railroad valuations for 
rate-making and all other purposes. The decision is 
regarded as one that may affect the computations of 
the value of railroad properties to the extent of bil- 
lions of dollars. The railroads contend that the value 
should be based on present replacement costs, which 
are admittedly very much higher than those of 1914. 
This case involved one-half of the excess earnings 
above 6 per cent on the ascertained value of the St. 
Louis & O’Fallon Railroad—a nine-mile terminal 
railroad in St. Louis—for the years 1921 to 1924, 
amounting to $226,878. 
The decision, which was written by Commissioner 
Meyer, said in part: 


We are dealing here with one small railroad. Nevertheless, 
what we do in this case we must in principle do for all the 
railroads of the United States. Whatever our decision is, its 
effect in money is relatively unimportant in this particular 
case. But, having in mind the whole railroad situation, the 
decision is of the greatest consequence from the public and 
private viewpoints. 


In disregarding: the railroads’ contention that 
their properties are worth what it would cost to re- 
build them at present, the commission laid down the 
rule that railroads will be considered as worth what 
they cost in 1914, plus whatever actual sum has been 
invested in them since, less depreciation. The com- 
mission also held that the St. Louis & O’Fallon Com- 
pany had improperly added to its operating expenses ~ 
the payment of excessive salaries to officers, and 
therefore had increased the government recapture 
claim by a proportionate amount. 

Under section 19-a of the Transportation Act of 
1920, the commission was directed within sixty days 
to commence to ascertain “and report the value of all 
the property owned or used by every common carrier 
subject to the provision of the act,” and the basis for 
making such valuations was set forth. By the terms 
of section 15-a of the act, the commission was 
directed, in effect, to establish rates which would yield 
534, per cent on the valuation ascertained by it. It 
was further provided that, in the event any carrier 
earned in excess of 6 per cent, one-half of that excess 
should be paid over to the government for the purpose 
of maintaining a general railroad contingent fund, to 
be administered by the commission. Out of this fund 
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the commission is authorized to make loans to weaker 
roads to purchase transportation facilities and equip- 
ment, to lease these, or to invest the money in 
obligations of the United States, etc. 

The enforcement of the recapture clause of the 
Transportation Act has been seriously delayed be- 
cause of the immense amount of work involved in the 
valuation. Up to the first of January, 1926, the com- 
mission had expended over $30,000,000, and the 
carriers about $90,000,000, in this valuation work, 
and tentative valuations had been submitted covering 
only 65 per cent of the total railroad mileage. Final 
valuations have been arrived at on only about 8 per 
cent of the total rail mileage. 

Many of the important carriers of the United 
States have net earnings largely in excess of 6 per 
cent, and if the principle laid down by the commission 
in this St. Louis & O’Fallon case is upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the amount of 
excess earnings which will have to be turned over to 
the government will represent many millions of 
dollars. 

This case is obviously important from the stand- 
point of the aggregate rates charged by the carriers, 
which are presumptively based on the valuation of 
railroad property. Specific rates may vary in earning 
power above or below 534 per cent, in the discretion 
of the commission, so as to make them reasonable, 
everything considered, but the aggregate of all rates 
is presumed to measure up to the valuation basis. 
There has been considerable doubt as to what would 
be the outcome of this recapture provision. The issue 
is still shrouded in some doubt and complexity. But 
the instant decision of the commission is fair and 
reasonable, and seems to be in consonance with the 
intent of Congress. 


THE BOX BILL 


AUGHT IN THE JAM and general futility of 
the hectic ending of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
among many meritorious measures that failed 

to come to a vote were some with little or nothing to 
recommend them. One of these was the bill for the 
restriction of Mexican immigration, usually referred 
to as the “Box bill’ from the name of its sponsor, 
Representative John C. Box, of Texas. 

This bill should not pass. With what degree of 
diligence Mr. Box has tried to ascertain the senti- 
ments of his district before introducing it we do not 
know. Possibly he has only seized this opportunity 
for asserting the independence of judgment to which 
even a congressman is entitled. At any rate, no piece 
of legislation was ever less popular in any state than 
this particular bill seems to be in Texas. 

The reasons for this are obvious. In common with 
the rest of the West and Southwest, agricultural 
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Texas is dependent upon the very class of labor at 
which the bill is aimed. Without the migratory Mex- 
ican, the farming and live-stock industries in this 
part of the country would be in a sorry plight. There 
simply are not enough native Americans—white, 
black, red, or yellow—willing to do this kind of work. 

At Salt Lake City in January the American 
National Live Stock Association for the second time 
passed a resolution protesting against putting Mex- 
ican labor on the quota basis. The resolution has 
since been indorsed, verbatim, by the Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas associations. That makes it unan- 
imous, so far as the live-stock interests are concerned. 
Were the wheat-growers, the beet-growers, and the 
growers of other plant crops consulted, the answer, 
we predict, would be even more emphatic. 


The principal opposition to the present free entry 
of Mexican aliens comes from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The plea, of course, is that the Mex- 
icans through their numbers and lower standards de- 
press American wages. The fact is, however, that an 
extremely small proportion of these seasonal immi- 
grants are skilled laborers. They do not compete 
with our native sons in factory or workshop. They 
belong essentially to the soil and the open air. If 
they are shut out, or their numbers limited to two 
thousand a year, instead of the forty thousand now 
coming in, as is proposed, will Mr. Green, the capable 
and conservative president of the federation, guaran- 
tee to furnish a sufficient supply of native-born, or- 
ganized labor to take their place? Will he at the same 
time guarantee the farmer and the live-stock man a 
price for their products high enough to enable them 
to pay union wages? If not, what? 

To meet this situation, the South Texas Chamber 
of Commerce has recently been organized, composed 
of the commercial and agricultural interests of the 
southern sections of the state. An invitation has been 
extended to the Texas delegation in Congress and to 
a number of prominent representatives of all the in- 
terests involved to meet at Austin during the latter 
part of April for the purpose of discussing this grave 
issue and working out a plan to meet it. 

The Box bill will undoubtedly be revived when the 
new Congress convenes in December. Its opponents 
should then be ready for concerted action. 


SHIFTING CURRENTS IN BRITISH MEAT 
TRADE 


HERE IS TAKING PLACE a notable change 
Te the currents of the British meat trade. 
Starting with the embargo on fresh meats 
from the continent of Europe as a precaution against 
the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease, its first 
effect was to stimulate beef shipments from the 
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Argentine to make up the shortage, and to compel 
Holland to shift her swine industry from a fresh-pork 
to a bacon basis. It gathered momentum during the 
protracted coal strike, which for many months served 
materially to reduce the buying power of a large class 
of the British public, curtailing the stream of imports 
from some of the sources of supply, while from others 
it continued to flow at, or near, its normal volume, 
further depressing the price-level. 

' Argentina, being essentially a beef-exporting 
country, could not sever the artery on which her eco- 
nomic life in such large measure depends, and had to 
carry on; but her cattle-raisers are lamenting the 
terms on which they are forced to sell in their prin- 
cipal market. They are now watching developments, 
hoping for a revival of British prosperity, and pin- 
ning their faith to the supremacy of their position in 
the way of cheap and fertile pastures, low labor cost, 
excellent transportation service, and the unexcelled 
quality of their herds. 

The United States no longer counts as a beef- 
exporting country, but how our pork shipments have 
been affected by the low prices prevailing abroad may 
be seen from the fact that our exports of hams and 
bacon to Great Britain—our most important foreign 
customer—in January, 1927, were lower by over 45 
per cent, or nearly one-half, than in the corresponding 
month a year ago. With what they have to pay for 
hogs at home, and with the high trans-Atlantic freight 
rates, added to the handicap of the heavier cure neces- 
sitated by their distance from the market, but which 
has rendered American bacon less popular in England, 
our packers are gradually being pried out of the Eng- 
lish bacon trade. And there seems but scant prospect 
that they ever will recover their position. 

What is true of the United States applies more or 
less to Canada, whose bacon exports likewise are de- 
clining. The Irish Free State, with its high-class and 
high-priced product, has suffered much from the de- 
pression of the English market, and the Irish farmer 
is letting down on this branch of his activities. In 
the month of January, Ireland actually imported more 
bacon than she exported. As for co-operative Den- 
mark, which normally supplies around one-half of 
Britain’s bacon imports, shipments have kept up to 
the average quantity, but her producers are bitterly 
complaining that the returns are ruinous. Denmark 
is in a position similar to that of Argentina. Once a 
country’s agriculture has been adjusted on a certain 
basis, it is a slow and costly process to change to new 
forms of production. The Danish farmer, like his 
Argentine brother, is thus holding on, trusting that 
the depression is but temporary and that quality in 
time will secure its due. 

In this hope, however, there is another factor to 
be reckoned with. This is the new rivalry being of- 
fered by such countries as Germany, Russia, Poland, 
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Bulgaria, and the Baltic states. These nations, now 
getting back upon their feet after the war, and throw- 
ing about for-means of adding to their national in- 
come, have turned their attention to the lucrative 
English market and are asking themselves why they 
should not attempt to share in its rich spoils. Cured 
products do not come under the foot-and-mouth ban, 
and “bacon factories” on the Danish pattern have 
been established in large numbers, which now are 
giving the Dane a run for his own money. During 
the past year the shipments of pork products to Great 
Britain from these new contenders in the export field 


‘almost trebled, and they easily made up the deficiency 


caused by the falling-off from the older purveyors. 
For the time being they have the double advantage of 
lower operating costs and the inability of a large class 
of the British people to pay for their favorite grades. 
As long as conditions remain the same, this competi- 
tion is bound to make headway. 


Experiments with trial shipments of chilled beef 
from Australia are said to promise success, and the 
time may, therefore, not be far distant when Austra- 
lia will become a more active contestant with South 
America in supplying beef to the British market. On 
the other hand, Argentina is busy with plans for en- 
larging her exports of mutton and lamb, in which 
commodities New Zealand hitherto has been supreme. 
And all of these countries in turn are investigating 
the possibilities of going into the hog business on a 
large scale, competing with the nations of Europe in 
their pre-empted field. 

This ever keener trade rivalry teaches the lesson 
of never allowing oneself to sleep on his laurels. When 
the slumberer awakes, he is liable to find that he has 
been robbed of his pillow. 


THE WILD-HORSE NUISANCE 


HE BANDS of wild or half-wild horses with 
[ri most of the range states are infested are 

becoming a problem of ever larger dimensions. 
Accretions from strayed animals, or such as are 
turned loose in off-seasons to shift for themselves, are 
continually swelling the ranks of these degenerated 
servants of man who have tasted of the sweet fruit 
of liberty. As a result, a vast amount of forage is 
going to waste that is sorely needed for more valuable 
species of live stock. A mustang is neither game 
whose flesh is sought for its savor, nor in the tamed 
state very much of an asset as a source of ranch in- 
come. He is a more or less picturesque nuisance that 
most stockmen would rather be without. 

Of late years several states have enacted legisla- 
tion for the undoing of the horse. Organized efforts 
have been made to reduce his numbers. In four cities 
—Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rockford, Ill.; Butte, Mont., and 
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Portland, Ore.—slaughter-houses. have been estab- 
lished where wild-horse flesh is cured or pickled for 
export to such countries as shut their eyes to its origin 
in consideration of its price, or is utilized for feeding 
the uncritical inhabitants of zoological parks. Cost 
of rounding up the horses, added to high freight rates 
and low selling value, has, however, hitherto acted 
as a bar to the extension of this trade, and it is doubt- 
ful if the 43,650 slaughtered in 1926—much the great- 
est number ever killed in any one year—even takes 
care of the natural increase in a state like Montana 
or Oregon. 


More strenuous measures are necessary to subdue" 


the wily bronco. It may well be that nothing but an 
effective bounty system will succeed in making a 
noticeable dent in his numbers. 


THE WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


E HAVE PREVIOUSLY MENTIONED the 

preparations being made by the Interna- 

tional Institute of Agriculture, the head- 
quarters of which are at Rome, for a farm census of 
the whole civilized world in 1930. Such a census has 
never been taken. In the case of a large number of 
countries there are no trustworthy data whatever; in 
others, such figures as are available are incomplete 
or hopelessly antiquated; while in those advanced 
nations which have frequent, or even annual, stock- 
takings there has been a lack of uniformity in com- 
pass and methods, rendering the results more or less 
confused for comparative purposes. 


The importance of once fixing a base in date and 
scope for the world’s agricultural holdings—the man- 
ner of use of its land, its crop output, and its live- 
stock supplies—is obvious. As a guide to production 
and distribution, as a stabilizing influence on prices, 
as an index to purchasing power, as a check on un- 
wholesome speculation and the effect of false reports, 
and in numerous other ways, the possession of full 
and authentic statistics would be of very great value. 
Once this foundation has been thoroughly laid and a 
starting-point established through the co-operation 
of all governments, it should be a relatively simple 
matter to keep the material up to date. 


For the task of managing this big and difficult 
undertaking, an American has been chosen, in the 
person of Leon M. Estabrook. Mr. Estabrook for 
many years was connected with the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. Just before his appoint- 
ment to his present position, in 1925, he had spent 
two years in South America reorganizing the crop 
and live-stock reporting service of Argentina. He 
is, both by training and instinct, peculiarly fitted for 
the job. Much of the past two years he has spent in 
travel, getting the various governments interested. 
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In the course of these travels he has visited every 
capital of Europe and northern Africa. He reports 
that so far his efforts everywhere have met with suc- 
cess. The necessary funds are being supplied by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Mr. Estabrook has had 
assigned to him as his abode and working quarters 
the famous Villa Borghese in Rome, where Michel- 
angelo wrought some of his masterpieces in the six- 
teenth century, besides the office staff of the institute. 


The world will await the outcome of this census, 
which will probably be published some time in 1931, 
with much interest. 


THE CONSENT DECREE 


HE OBSERVATIONS OF MR. POOLE, our market 

editor, in this issue, as to the baneful effects of the so-called 
Consent Decree in divorcing the big packers from unrelated 
lines and binding them not to enter the retail meat field, are 
worthy of careful consideration. There is a general belief that 
the present system of retail meat-marketing is uneconomic— 
that there are too many engaged in it—and that consequently 
the margin between what the producer receives and what the 
consumer pays is altogether too wide. It affects the pocketbook 
of those at both ends of the line, and has a tendency to reduce 
consumption. Retail dealers were responsible for that provision 
in the Consent Decree. The packers embarked in the business 
of handling grocery lines in order to fill out their peddler cars 
in which they shipped meat products to small towns. This was 
an economy in distribution, but the wholesale grocers objected 
to any encroachment on their particular field of business. So, 
through the pressure brought on the administration by the 
wholesale grocers and the retail meat-dealers, the big packers 
were wheedled or forced into consenting to this decree. No one 
has accused stockmen of having anything to do with framing 


this now celebrated document. Mostly the middlemen were 
responsible. 


BOTH QUANTITY AND VALUE OF MEAT 
EXPORTS REDUCED 


DECREASE of about 8 per cent in quantity and 12 per 
A cent in value characterized the meat-export trade of the 
United States during 1926, as compared with the previous 
year, according to a statement issued by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. The quantity of meat exported de- 
creased nearly 20 per cent. The amount of animal oils and fats 
exported showed a slight increase, but a total decrease in value 
of $11,000,000, or about 8 per cent. Exports of lard alone were 
10,000,000 pounds greater in 1926 than in 1925, while the value 
was $10,000,000 less. 

The following table gives comparative figures for the two 
years: 











Value Pounds Value 
ME Sc csceseens 611,445,870 $117,899,145 481,380,939 $ 98,732,928 
Animal oils 
end fate cscs 851,616,544 139,740,116 856,252,377 128,399,611 
Totals..................1. 1,463,062,414 $257,639,261 | 1,337,633,316 | $227,132,539 


“I have read a good many different live-stock papers in 
my time, but THE PRODUCER is the best of all.”—W. W. Woop- 
LEY, Mead, Colo. 
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NORTH PORTLAND NOT A FEEDER MARKET 


NORTH PORTLAND, ORE., March 7, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


It would seem to the average live-stock producer that the 
Pacific Northwest is out of the zone which contributes to re- 
placement in the Corn Belt, by reason of sheer distance or ex- 
cessive freight charges. This idea, while to a certain extent 
true, is in danger of being overworked. In actual dollars and 
cents, the cost of shipping a car-lot of thin steers from the 
extreme west coast to an Iowa feed-lot, for example, is not 
so much greater per car than the cost of conveying feeder 
steers and calves bought off the Texas range to the same state. 


In other words, prohibitive freight rates are not the entire 
solution. 


The explanation may be found in that the consuming 
public continues to whet its appetite for cheap beef. More 
especially, it seems, is this true in areas far removed from the 
centers of population. Reflecting demand for the dressed pro- 
duct, killers have consistently outbidden countrymen by a wide 
margin at the North Portland, Oregon, yards (and North Port- 
land is typical of the west coast) for thin steers that might 
have been advantageously subjected to a grain ration, con- 
sidering palatability of the product. The bugaboo of the whole 
system is that almost any “critter,” regardless of sex, possess- 
ing enough muscle and tallow to present a fairly comfortable 
appearance, sells alongside, or within close range, of good- 
qualitied, well-bred steers. 

Despite the fact that cheap feed furnishes at times an 
adept alibi for the production of cheap beef, not to cast a 
reflection upon the character of live stock marketed at North 
Portland, the out-of-date producer who gloats longingly over 
a misshapen bovine form of doubtful ancestry finds that de- 
cidedly something is lacking and amiss the moment such an 
animal steps upon the stock-yard weighing platform. 


W. F. Horst. 


THE WILD HORSE 


Spit Rock, Wyo., March 10, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In this part of Wyoming, as in localities throughout the 
other range states, we are troubled a great deal with wild 
horses. On my place I have about 300 of these animals. I 
was hand-breeding Shires until the price fell so low that I 
could not afford to run them, after which my horses joined the 
wild bunch. There are supposed to be 15,000 such horses on 
the desert around here, with Wamsutter as the central point. 

We had a buyer at Rawlins last fall who offered us $3 
to $5 a head for the horses—just enough to pay for rounding 
them up. We cleaned up a stretch of country sixty miles long 
and fifteen miles wide, and gathered in 1,800 head. However, 
when this man got us in the yards, he started bidding the 
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horses in at $1 and claiming 50 cents back for his auctioneer. 
So of course we stopped the sale. Thereupon the stock-yard 
people sent for some buyers whom they knew, and 1,500 head 
were sold; but we did not make enough to pay for the flap- 
jacks we ate on the round-up. 

It takes a crew of men to gather these beasts—and they 
must be good men, too, on good horses. Four horses or more 
are required to carry one man on a drive, if it lasts a few 
days. We must sell in our own home town, because, if we 
shipped and lost, we could not pay out, and it would not be 
much fun to walk home in a pair of riding-boots. 


HENRY JOHNSON. 


BRITISH MEAT PRICES 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 30, 1927. 
To THE PRQDUCER: 


We read with interest on page 8 of THE PropuceR for 
March an article, entitled “Meat Prices Here and in Eng- 
land,” which quoted from an article by Rodney A. Elward in 
the Kansas Stockman of November 1. When we read this 
article we wondered whether you had seen the article by Ed- 
ward C. Paxton, agricultural statistician in Kansas, which was 
published in the Kansas Stockman of December 15, and which 
commented on some of the points raised by Mr. Elward. 

In this article Mr. Paxton compares market quotations 
on cattle in England, as reported by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, with those prevailing in the United States 
at the same time, and concludes that “this certainly does not 
show much to the advantage of the English beef-producer.” 


Mr. Paxton also compares wholesale and retail prices, arriving 
at this conclusion: 


“It becomes quite apparent that any advantage the Eng- 
lish consumer may have in meat prices is based on the large 
supply of imported frozen and chilled beef that is made avail- 
able to him. If he is not satisfied with the imported product, 
he can obtain home-killed beef at a higher price, and apparent- 
ly there is sufficient demand for the latter product to insure 
fairly good prices for the small supply of home-raised cattle. 
The prices for the better product, however, show little, if any, 
advantage over prices paid by United States consumers for an 
equivalent product.” 

WESLEY HARDENBERGH, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
OK * x 


[The article to which Mr. Hardenbergh directs our atten- 


tion has this to say with regard to market conditions in the 
two countries: 


“The English market report shows an average weekly 
total of 8,500 fat cattle and 14,250 feeder cattle at about forty 
principal markets. Seven markets in the United States re- 
ceive from 275,000 to 350,000 cattle weekly. It is obvious, 
therefore, that marketing methods that may prove very satis- 
factory in England, with its small area, dense population, 
short distances, and relatively small supplies of live cattle, 
would not necessarily be satisfactory in this country, where 
conditions are almost reversed.”—EDITOR. ] 
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DECISION IN LIVE-STOCK CASES 


HEN THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 

SION, on July 14, 1926, denied the application of 
carriers in the so-called Western District for a horizontal 
freight-rate advance averaging 5 per cent (Ex Parte 87), it 
announced that its findings were “without prejudice to the 
determination of the issues in No. 17000 and No. 15686.” The 
first of these cases is the general rate-structure investigation 
under the Hoch-Smith Resolution, and the second the applica- 
tion of the American National Live Stock Association and 
others for a reduction in live-stock rates throughout the West. 


The petition of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion in Docket No. 15686, filed March 14, 1924, asked that 
live-stock rates be restored to the basis existing prior to the 
advance authorized in General Order 28 of 1918. Three other 
cases, filed by market interests and state commissions, re- 
questing modification of live-stock rates in certain territory, 
were consolidated and heard with the main case. The examiner 
submitted an adverse report on September 5, 1925. 


The provisions of the Hoch-Smith Resolution, passed by 
Congress and signed by the President on January 30, 1925, 
were considered by the commission in its determination of 
these cases. That resolution contained the following sentence: 


“In view of the existing depression in agriculture, the 
commission is hereby directed to effect with the least prac- 
ticable delay such lawful changes in the rate structure of the 
country as will promote the freedom of movement by common 
carriers of the products of agriculture affected by that de- 
pression, including live stock, at the lowest possible lawful 
rates compatible with the maintenance of adequate transporta- 
tion service.” 


The case involving this rate-structure investigation under 
the Hoch-Smith Resolution, known as No. 17000, was con- 
solidated with No. 15686 and Ex Parte 87, and the conclusions 
reached by the commission are based upon the consolidated 
record. 

The record in No. 15686 was very voluminous, consisting 
of over 5,000 pages of testimony and 432 exhibits. All per- 
tinent facts were fully developed. The reduction in rates asked 
for was estimated by the carriers to involve a loss of $25,000,- 
000. In denying this general reduction, the commission said: 


“Although the evidence relating to cost and revenues does 
not lead to a definite conclusion as to the precise profit derived 
from live-stock traffic at present rates, it is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that we are not warranted, on the one hand, in 
reducing the live-stock rates by any substantial amount, or, 
on the other hand, in regarding them as confiscatory. 

“The record, as it now stands, is inadequate to warrant a 
finding either that live-stock rates in the West, as a whole, are 
in excess of reasonable maxima as alleged, or in excess of the 
lowest possible rates, compatible with the maintenance of 
adequate transportation service, that lawfully might be re- 
quired. Complainants have probably gone as far as they can 
in adversary proceedings, but the record that they have been 
able to present is not sufficient in the respects noted. We, 


however, shall keep open the record in No. 15686 for further 
investigation on our own initiative in connection with No. 
17000, for the purpose of removing inconsistencies in the 
present rates. It may be that the record in such further in- 
vestigation will afford more light on the question of whether 
the present level constitutes the lowest possible lawful rates 
on this commodity.” 


The commission also declined to reduce some short-haul 
rates attacked by Missouri River markets, or to extend the 
75 per cent basis on stockers and feeders so as to include those 
markets. However, the opinion was expressed that “the 75 
per cent basis, if applied to Kansas City, would bring the 
rates into closer harmony.” In connection with the stocker 
rate, the commission further said: 


“This is a matter which should be considered by the car- 
riers in connection with the recommendation made in American 
National Live Stock Asso. v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 112 I. 
C. C. 197, 204, and will be investigated further in No. 17000.” 


The only modification of live-stock rates granted was in 
the so-called Shreveport scale (I. & S. 958), applying between 
points in Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and eastern New Mexico. This modification was made in 
order to restore the former relationship between short and long 
hauls. All the rates in that scale below 600 miles were ordered 
reduced “for the purpose of removing existing discrepancies 
and in the light of the Hoch-Smith Resolution.” 


Several times in its decision the commission refers to 
Docket No. 14190 (112 I. C. C. 197), filed by the American 
National Live Stock Association. In this case the commission 
strongly recommended that the carriers adjust their rates so 
as to facilitate the free movement between ranges and feed- 
lots, etc. On the question of the variation of the level of 
live-stock rates throughout western territory, and the necessity 
for further investigation, the commission said: 


“It is stated by representatives of one of the western 
state commissions that the variations in the level of the live- 
stock rates throughout western territory are probably as great 
as or greater than those on any other commodity, and there 
is but little evidence in the record regarding this situation. 
Some rates are per 100 pounds; others are on a basis per car; 
some of the rates per car are based upon different average 
loads than are others; some are on a distance-scale basis, others 
are specific rates; in some instances the rates of progression 
of scales are highly improper; some are applicable on both 
single-line and joint-line traffic, others are not; different per- 
centage relationships apply on single-deck and double-deck 
carloads; and in some instances 75 per cent of the fat-cattle 
rates apply on stock and feeder cattle, in others 80 per cent, 
and in still others 100 per cent. In order to develop a record 
which will afford sufficient basis for correcting those impro- 
prieties, in accordance with the directions of the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution, further investigation will be made as expeditiously 
as practicable under No. 17000 in relation to the rates on live 
stock in the Western District, and the record in No. 17000 and 
Ex Parte 87 made prior to the decision in Revenues in Western 
District, swpra, as well as the records in Nos. 15686, 16113, 
16131, and 15565, will be kept open and available for 
consideration in connection with that further investigation.” 
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The record in No. 14190, which involves most of these 
rates, is still open. On the point of an immediate revision of 
the rates, Chairman Esch, concurring in part, said: 


“T concur in the revision of the southwestern scale, which 
will tend toward restoration of the former relationships be- 
tween the short and long hauls, but I think it is clear that 
other rates are in need of similar revision, which should not 
have to await the result of another investigation. I am also of 
the opinion that the rates on stock cattle should be revised to 
the basis of 75 or 80 per cent of the fat-cattle rates, wherever 
they are not now on that basis, which has been prescribed by 
us in several cases. The carriers have been told before that we 
‘strongly recommend’ a revision of these rates, but it is not 
probable that they will take any action in line with our previous 
decisions without definite findings. It is my view that further 
relief should be accorded the live-stock industry, if possible, 
in accordance with the requirements of the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution. 


“I am authorized to state that Commissioners Campbell 
and McManamy join in this expression.” 


Another of the commissioners, Mr. Lewis, concurring, 
said: 


“I concur in the decision of the majority, except that I 
favor a reduction in the rates for the movement of stocker 
cattle.” 


Thus it would seem that the road is now clear for the 
firal adjustment of the issues in No. 14190, particularly on 
stocker and feeder animals between ranges and feed-lots. 
When this is accomplished, the movement direct of stockers 
and feeders into feed-lots in the Corn Belt will be much en- 
couraged by reasonable rates, which do not now exist in many 
sections. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the commission 
in No. 14190, efforts have been made by the officers of the 
American National Live Stock Association to adjust these 
rates through conference with the carriers in Western Trunk 
Line Territory and on the Pacific coast. So far no headway 
has been made with the Western Trunk Line Committee. If 
the carriers continue to ignore the recommendations of the 
commission, the matter will again be brought to its attention 
for appropriate action in Docket No. 17000. 


THE OMAHA COMMISSION-CHARGE CASE 


ECRETARY JARDINE decided the case involving live- 

stock commission rates at the Omaha market on Novem- 
ber 19, 1926, and ordered the new scale to go into effect on 
January 1, 1927. Later he extended the date when these rates 
were to become effective to February 1. 

An agreement for a temporary injunction was entered into 
in the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Nebraska (three judges of the Eighth Judicial Circuit sit- 
ting) at Omaha on December 31, enjoining the operation of 
the new rates until further order from the court. The case 
came up for argument at Omaha on March 15. Attorney for 
the market agencies (the plaintiffs) moved that a master be 
appointed to review the evidence before the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and to receive additional testimony. This motion was 
granted, and a Mr. Dunlap, attached to the court, was ap- 
pointed master. The application of the government for a bond 
from plaintiffs, or the impounding of any. excess commissions 
collected above the rates declared by the secretary to be rea- 
sonable, was denied for the present. 

The Packers and Stock-Yards Act prescribes specific court 
procedure where packers are concerned, but in the case of 
market agencies or stock-yards the act provides that “the pro- 
visions of all laws relating to the suspending or restraining 
of the enforcement, operation, or execution of, or the setting 
aside, in whole or in part, of the orders of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, are made applicable to the jurisdiction» 
powers, and duties of the secretary in enforcing the provisions 
of this title, and to any person subject to the provisions of 
this title.” 

Under that procedure, governing actions before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, it is provided that no modifi- 
cation of any order shall be issued or granted unless heard and 
determined by three judges. In the present case three judges 
ar sitting—namely, Judge Lewis, of Denver, presiding; Judge 
Scott, of Sioux City, and Judge Woodrough, of Omaha. Ordi- 
narily the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
regarded by the courts as prima facie evidence of the facts, 
and under the Packers and Stock-Yards Act any order of the 
secretary for the payment of money is considered prima facie 
evidence of the facts therein stated. However, the act does 
not contain a similar provision as to other orders of the secre- 
tary, which are subject to review by the courts. 

This is the first case to come before any federal court in- 
volving the reasonableness of commission charges. Court pro- 
cedure under the act has not yet been definitely established by 
precedents. Therefore the court is proceeding cautiously and 
allowing both sides full opportunity to be heard. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has frequently 
expressed its disapproval of action taken by a subordinate 
court in reviewing decisions and orders of administrative bodies 
on the facts, and it is possible, when this case gets up to that 
court, that the review now undertaken may be held to be in 
error. 

The decision of the Secretary of Agriculture is so abun- 
dantly supported by the facts in this case that it is not likely 
the master will disturb it. However, this means a delay, and 
in the interim the commission charges, declared by the secre- 
tary to be unjust and unreasonable, will continue in effect. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has not yet acted upon the peti- 
tion for reparation filed in this case in June, 1926, on behalf of 
all the shippers at the Omaha market. 


THE WYOMING ELKS 


COMMISSION appointed by the Secretary of War, chair- 

man of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, 
and consisting of representatives of federal and state agencies, 
sportsmen’s organizations, and residents of Wyoming, met in 
Washington, D. C., recently to consider what could be done 
to preserve the magnificent herd of elks inhabiting the Jackson 
Hole country in northern Wyoming. Here a condition similar 
to that which prevails among the deer in the Kaibab National 
Forest in Arizona has developed. The herd has outgrown its 
feed. Losses from starvation in severe winters are heavy. 

The elks now number approximately 30,000. It was de- 
cided at the conference to limit the number to 20,000. To 
carry this number through bad winters, it was recommended 
that the federal government acquire certain private lands in 
Jackson Hole, to be added to the game preserve, and that the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission be given wide latitude 
in handling such problems as length of hunting seasons, bag 
limits, the establishment of hunting areas, and the killing and 
disposal for economic use of any surplus of animals that 
might remain. It was likewise proposed that an advisory 
board, composed of representatives of the Wyoming Game 
Commission, the Forest Service, the Biological Survey, the 
Isaac Walton League, and local stockmen’s associations, 
meet each year at Jackson to review conditions and consider 
what steps should be taken to promote the welfare of the elks. 


“THE PRODUCER is certainly a very fine magazine.”—MAac 
HoKE, Pendleton, Ore. 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MARCH 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cuicaco, ILL., April 1, 1927. 


ONTENTMENT REIGNS in beef-making circles. Those 

feeders who lost money on heavy cattle last fall, and 
made an effort to recover it at the same place, have succeeded 
beyond all expectation. Bullocks weighing 1,300 pounds and 
up—merely short-fed and without serious pretension to quality 
—have scored phenomenal financial results. A long string of 
sales at a range of $12 to $12.75 has been recorded, a few 
thousand head selling at $13 to $13.50, and at least one drove 
at $13.60. Such cattle were well sold at $9 to $9.50 during 
the débacle last fall, when neither weight nor quality was an 
asset. With characteristic perversity, killers wanted weight, 
because it has been scarce. A Rip Van Winkle element in the 
trade has lustily proclaimed recrudescence of the big steer, 
ignoring the facts. Nothing has developed to indicate broader 
demand for weighty beef, the fact being that, after the punish- 
ment administered feeders last year, they have given mature 
steers a wide berth, the crowd going to light cattle en masse 
last fall, thereby displaying poor judgment, as the crowd in- 
variably does. 





Cattle-Feeders Making up Last Year’s Losses 


However, the outcome has been wholly satisfactory to all 
concerned, except possibly a coterie of killers with a heavy 
beef trade, who have been under the necessity of paying stiff 
prices to fill hotel and other contracts. As a result of the bad 
market for heavy cattle last fall, fleshy feeding steers with 
weight were available at bargain prices. After short feeds, 
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tally © Gem of Efficiency 


Keen-cutting edges of finest tool 
steel; the natural, easy-closing 
motion gets powerful results—a 
clean, neat job, amply cupping 
the horn. Ideal for dehorning 
ealves up to twelve months; 
weight, only 114 pounds; length, 
13% inches. 


—Special Offer— 


Send us $5.00 for the Superior 
Dehorner, and we will include one 
quart can of the famous Anchor 
AN Brand Dehorning Paint, both pre- 
paid in the U. S. A. 









SUPERIOR 
DEHORNER 


Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 


Acts as an antiseptic dressing, adhesive, soothing and healing; 
protects the horn cavity. Can be used on surface incisions, 
scratches, wire cuts, shear cuts; to repel attacks of Screw Worm 
Flies, Wool Magzot Flies, and protect the wound from outward 
contaminations. 


Qts., $1.00; % gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gal., 
Freight or postage prepaid in the U. S. A. 


Made only by 


: The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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they have returned to the market to sell $4 to $5 above cost 
when laid in. Between cheap corn and other feeds, plus low 
initial cost, feeders have replenished their bank accounts. One 
load of 1,400-pound cattle marketed in Chicago late in March 
cost $5.75 at Denver a year ago. The selling price was $13. 


Lower Grades Also Making Money 


Low-grade steers have also been money-makers. The 
mongrel type, costing $5 to $6.50 last fall, has resold at $9 
to $9.50. This operation, of course, requires full feeding, or 
stuffing—possible only when the cattle are in competent hands; 
but much of it has been done. Some light cattle have been 
sacrificed, but even then they have shown margins of $2 to 
$2.50 per cwt. Since February the available supply of cattle 
has been in strong hands, breaks have promptly curtailed the 
marketward movement, and bear raids have been speedily 
checked. The market ran into a squall during the second week 
of March, when, by concerted action, killers broke prices 50 
to 75 cents per cwt.; but the country promptly applied cor- 
rective measures, supply was reduced, and values reacted to 
new high levels for the year. 


Spread Wide Between Top and Bottom 


By the end of March, killers were getting few decent 
killing steers under $10, and were paying $11 to $12.50 for a 
considerable percentage of the crop, such cattle comparing with 
$9.50 to $10.50 bullocks a year ago, when the spread was much 
narrower. All through the present season the gap between 
cheaper grades and good cattle has been wide, killers buying 
the doggy type as low as $8, while $13.50 was always quotable 
for the right kind, even on the breaks, and $13 steers were not 
choice. Assuming that government beef-grading had been in 
force, there would have been little of the top grade to label, 
unless quality had been adapted to current supply. The spread 
will naturally widen a few weeks hence, when southwestern 
winter-roughed and Texas cake-fed cattle show up in con- 
siderable numbers, especially if weight continues scarce, and 


a few consumers are willing to go a stiff price pace for heavy 
beef. 


Your Cattle Crave 
This Comfort 


Give it to them! 


And they will quickly pay you back 


because they can free themselves of a 
lot of pests which torment them, keep 
them fighting and worrying away the 
flesh you pay so much to put on them. 
We have some very efficient oils, among 
them our Anchor Brand Fly Oil, which 
already has a high reputation among 
Stockmen and -Dairymen. Now this 
machine saves the labor of hand 
applications. 


No, you won’t have to drive your animals to use this machine. 
Of course, they want to scratch and rub. This gives a good 
currying, and they soon learn the soothing, cleansing effect of 
the protective oils. Experiments have shown this machine will 
provide 


An Efficient Treatment for the Tormenting Cattle Grubs 


The Larson Automatic Currying and Oiling Machine has ex- 
elusive patented features. It’s really automatic and adjustable. 
Doesn’t waste oil. One machine serves for large animals, calves 
or hogs. The oils are very reasonable in price. 

Ask for circulars and prices. County and State Agents wanted. 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 


Distributors 
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Short-Fed Yearlings in Line with Aged Steers 


Nothing has developed to upset the logic of early beef 
maturity. Those who point to the fact that heavy cattle are 
outselling yearlings haven’t a leg to stand on, in an economic 
sense, as the winter crop of light cattle has been deficient in 
finish and dressing capacity. A light steer must be reasonably 
fat to find an acceptable place on the beef-rack. It is true 
that, by reason of acute scarcity, heavy cattle were entitled to 
a premium; but had yearlings of comparable quality and con- 
dition been available, they would have sold right up with heavy 
bullocks. As it was, a lot of short-fed yearlings earned any- 
where from $11 to $12, putting them well in line with aged 
cattle, when cost is taken into the reckoning. The market ab- 
sorbed a large number of light cattle with surprising facility. 
Nothing but scarcity made the deal in weighty bullocks pos- 
sible. 


Six Months Needed for Proper Conditioning 


Corn Belt feeders have yet to realize that a light, grow- 
ing steer can not be put in good beef condition on a four-month 
feed—at least not in the hands of an average operator on a 
ration in which silage or dry roughage is prominent. Thousands 
made that mistake this season, sending little cattle to the 
butcher in not much better than feeder condition, at prices 
that made replenishment with the net proceeds of the sale im- 
possible. Short-feeding mature steers is possible, and under 
present conditions profitable. A yearling may be fed nitroge- 
nous concentrates heavily to facilitate the fattening process, 
but even then needs six months for proper conditioning. Many 
cattle, grained eighty to ninety days, have reached the market 
during the past winter that would have been more advantage- 
ously sold had they never tasted corn, as that expense would 
have been avoided, and they would have been eligible to feeder 
competition as green cattle. 


Heifers Giving Good Account of Themselves 


Heifers have given a good account of themselves, both in 
the feed-lot and at the market, a string of $9.50 to $10.50 
sales being recorded in March, with an occasional load at $11. 
Earlier in the season many heifers were sacrificed, owing to 
lack of finish. Scarcity of heavy steers has made a good 
market for weighty kosher cows at $7.50 to $8.50; in fact, 
everything in the shape of female cattle has found a broad, 
healthy market, with a prompt clearance, canning and cutting 
material making $4.50 to $5.50. The flood of reactor cows from 
the dairy sections of southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois 
that descended on the market a year ago, demoralizing the 
whole trade, did not repeat, although it would have been wel- 
come to killers, in view of high prices for everything going 
over the scales. 


Hog Market Disappointing 


The winter hog market has been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to growers, although the wide spread between corn 
and hogs has been in their favor. Average cost of droves has 
ruled 75 cents to $1 per cwt. less than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1926, despite short production, for which the 
epidemic of last fall was wholly responsible. During March, 
$10.75 to $11.50 took most of the hogs reaching Chicago, aver- 
age cost figuring between $11 and $11.25 per cwt. much of 
the time. A narrow spread between light and heavy hogs was 
variously accounted for. The most potent factor was the 
packer country-buying policy, enabling the big outfits to keep 
off light hogs at the market, thereby avoiding competition with 
shippers. Much of the time there were two distinct markets— 
one with shippers on lights, the other on big hogs to packers; 
the latter usually assuming an indifferent attitude, not infre- 
quently taking a few hundred head each on a single session, 
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to emphasize that position. The only bullish influence all 
winter has been a light run. Bearish factors may be enumerat- 
ed as the wide spread between corn and hogs, ample stocks of 
both lard and meats, and contraction of the export outlet, 
Europe having rehabilitated its swine herds to pre-war capa- 
city by the agency of cheap American corn. Had it not been 
for swine mortality last fall, the hog market would probably 
have been on a $10 per cwt. basis all winter. 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


R. P. Lamont, Jr. 
Owner 


Young Steers 


for Sale 


at all times 


GOOD QUALITY AND 
CONDITION 


We are always in the market to 
purchase stocker and 
feeder cattle 


deRicqles Agency 


412 Boston Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
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Light Receipts Boost Lamb Prices 


Late-winter lamb-feeders have bagged all the money this 
year. As usually happens, the market did not repeat last year’s 
performance. By March the major portion of the crop of 
western lambs that went into Corn Belt feed-lots last fall had 
been worked off, and the market went on a $15 to $16 basis. 
By the end of March, top lambs in the fleece had reached $16.65; 
shorn lambs, $15. Heavy lambs were not severely penalized this 
season, killers letting them go over the scales in ‘load lots, 
unless they exceeded 100 pounds in weight. The March ap- 
preciation was strenuously resisted, and would have been im- 
possible under slightly heavier receipts. It did not occur until 
feed-lots east of Chicago were depleted, concentrating supply in 
the West. Packers resorted to every possible expedient, buying 
many lambs in Michigan and other eastern feeding sections, to 
enable them to keep away from the markets. Shorn lambs sold 
mainly at $13.50 to $14.50, lambs taken back to the country for 
shearing and finishing purposes costing about the same money. 
For mature mutton, killers had to rely on a miniature supply 
of fat ewes, which sold up to $10 late in the month, the bulk 
of the offering moving at a range of $8 to $9.25. 





CATTLE MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


POLOGISTS for cattle-trade action are out of a job. Every- 

thing wearing a hide is anywhere from $10 to $20 per 
head higher than at the corresponding period last year. Com- 
pared with the débacle of last fall, when good, heavy cattle 
were down in the dregs, the appreciation is phenomenal, and 
probably without precedent in trade history. For two years 
past a gradual appreciation in values of both breeding and 
stock cattle has been in progress. With the turn of the present 
year it became emphatic, and apparently permanent. Multiply 
the number of cattle, if you can ascertain or approximate it, 
by the appreciation of the past twelve months, and you have 
an enormous sum in the aggregate. 

Nothing savoring of a beef famine has been needed to 
cause this development. It is merely another instance of the 
cperation of grim natural law—in this instance supply and 
demand. Relieved of saturation, the market reacted to what 
may be considered its normal or intrinsic-value basis. Com- 
pared with the demoralized period last fall, some cattle— 
steers with a little weight, but plain or rough in quality—show 
as much as $5 per cwt. appreciation. 

The spring and summer course of the market is of more 


Se tate | September and October Delivery 


Direct from the range to your feed-lots at lowest 
cost. 

The very best type of Montana and Wyoming late 
April and May lambs, averaging 62 to 67 pounds, to 
load at points taking low freight rates to the East 
or Southeast. 

All deliveries subject to Federal or State inspec- 
tion, under the best form of Range Contract. 
Customary down payment, $1.00 per head. 

The Foulkes service to lamb and sheep buyers is 
unexcelled in the Northwest. Ask those who use it! 


Thorough, Conservative, Reliable 
Wire or Write for Quotations 


F.W.FOULKES & CO. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
322-326 Securities Building P. O. Drawer 935 





interest at the moment than past performance, which too often 
has been deceptive. All the handwriting on the wall suggests 
that the industry has worked out of post-war depression and 
uncertainty. If the somewhat phenomenal trade of March had 
been due to famine, or even semi-famine, supply, the prospect 
would be less bright; but it was done on what may be con- 
sidered a normal supply, in a numerical sense. On a tonnage 
basis, beef production was moderate, but, as 1926 was a heavy 
year, comparisons are apt to be faulty. 

There has been little complaint among feeders at the 
market. Wide margins made this illogical. On one occasion, 
about the middle of March, when the buying interest took con- 
certed action to restrain the rising trend of values, only to 
discover that the effort was futile, discontent developed, but 
subsequent recovery eliminated it. Cattle have paid $1 to $1.25 
per bushel for corn during the past winter, and only at the 
stock-yards has that price been available. Heavy cattle have 
made big money for three reasons: substantial prices for the 
finished product, relatively cheap corn, and the fact that feed- 
ers were put in cheaply last fall. 

Beef consumption has been surprisingly well maintained, 
in the face of advancing cost. For that matter, other meats 
are high, as there has been no cheap pork, and both lamb and 
mutton are in the luxury category. While the industrial situa- 
tion might be better, the percentage of unemployed workers is 
small, and those on the pay-roll are well remunerated, so that 
the purchasing capacity of the masses is high, and doubtless 
will continue to be. The strike in the bituminous coal-fields is 
not taken seriously, and threatened depression in the automo- 
bile trade has not materialized, all except the Ford concern 
appearing to have a market. 

In June, with the advent of grassers, it will be logical to 
expect that a new book will be made. Heavy cattle will prob- 
ably command a premium all summer, or at least sell on a 
parity with yearlings, instead of at a serious discount, as was 
the case last year. By the end of March the visible supply of 
heavy cattle had been closely garnered. High prices have at- 
tracted them to the market ever since the turn of the year, 
this magnetic influence drawing a coterie of aged bullocks of all 
shapes, colors, and conditions. Along in March an Iowa man 
resurrected a load of four-year-old, old-style Shorthorns that 
he had kept around the place ever since calfhood. They 
weighed nearly a ton, and realized $12.30 per ewt.; last fall 
they would have been well sold at $7.50, if a buyer could have 
been induced to look at them then. This was not an isolated 
instance of combing the country for weighty steers. Effort to 
reinstate bullocks with weight for short feeds was fruitless, as 
such cattle were not available anywhere on this North Ameri- 
can continent. A Scottsbluff, Nebraska, feeder spent a week 
running around Wyoming early in March, in quest of a hun- 
dred or more aged steers, and did not bag a single carload. The 
effort to clean up last year’s surplus corn all but wiped out the 
aged-steer population of the West, and current high prices will 
complete the job. 

Fat or market cattle show more appreciation than stockers 
or breeders, on the basis of comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1926. At that time 1,100- to 1,300-pound well-fleshed 
bullocks were trooping over the scales at Chicago after selling 
at $9.25 to $9.65; under present conditions, similar cattle, as 
to both weight and condition, are worth $11 to $12.50 per ewt. 
The limit on heavy cattle a year ago was $10.75, good 1,435- 
pound Nebraska steers selling at $10.35 in Chicago, against 
$13.50 the last week of March, when the Preston cattle from 
Scottsbluff realized that figure. Thd limit on yearlings at this 
time last year was $10, with a string of sales at $9.50 to $9.90; 
at present $12 is the quotable top, and $10.75 to $11.50 buys 
the bulk. A year ago feeders had access to a lot of cattle at 
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$7.50 to $8.25; under new conditions they are paying $8.50 to 
$9.25. The appreciation extends to the whole list. Top heifers 
are worth $11, against $10.25 last year; kosher cows are sell- 
ing at $9 to $9.75, compared with $7.50 to $8; and the kind of 
butcher cows now worth $6.25 to $7.25 were then on a $5 to 
$6.50 basis. Canning cows have jumped from $3.25-3.85 to 
$4,25-4.60, cutters showing a similar appreciation. 


There is no mystery about it. Beef supply and demand 
have merely come together. Market saturation has been elim- 
inated; each week’s kill is going into distributive channels 
promptly, and killers have no choice but to return as promptly 
to the cattle market to replenish coolers, the alternative be- 
ing elimination from the business. 


The crop of thin steers that went into the Corn Belt last 
fall has been subjected to a process of attrition ever since. Not 
only has it been picked closely and continuously for weight, 
but a serious draft has been made on the supply of light cattle. 
A year ago, with Corn Belt cribs full of good grain and the 
fat-cattle market in anything but attractive condition, feeders 
had an incentive to hold cattle back. This year prices have 
been attractive, corn is deficient in quality, and cattle have gone 
to the shambles. January and February slaughter was heavy; 
in March it was checked, and, unless all the “dope” on the 
subject is wrong, killers can expect little relief until June, 
when southwestern winter-roughed and grass steers show up. 
The season’s gathering of grass beef will naturally be the 
smallest in many years, and anything with decent quality 
adapted to a short feed will attract beef-makers’ attention. 
Feeders would buy more $9 to $9.50 fleshy steers under present 
conditions if killers would give them leeway, but the butcher 
is grabbing everything with a decent beef-covering. 


Grass beef, which was all but excluded from distributive 
channels last year, by reason of plenitude of the corn-fed arti- 
cle, should have an inning this season, unless feeders’ needs 
force them to intercept such cattle on the way to the shambles. 
There is apprehension of a premature run of half-fat yearlings 
—calves that went into feeders’ hands last fall; but even these 
will get attention from other feeders, although it is against 
the rules of the game to take out yearlings that have had corn. 
A novice is rarely equal to the task of carrying such cattle 
along, but experienced feeders did it last season, and will re- 
peat if they can get the cattle at prices to suit them. From 
now on, unless the farming country goes short of grain, it will 
be a constant scramble for replacement cattle. 


Breadth of demand for the cheaper grades of beef is evi- 
denced by values of cows, heifers, and bulls. Values have been 
enhanced by scarcity of low-priced killing steers. The fact that 
a few bullocks have sold at $12.50 to $13.50 obscures the fact 
that the outlet for such product is narrow, while there is a 
constant and insatiable demand for that of cattle selling below 
$9.50 under present conditions, regardless of weight, color, con- 
dition, or any other factor that enters into the process of price 
determination. : 

Elimination of the mass of diseased—otherwise known as 
reactor—cows that descended on the market at the correspond- 
ing period of 1926, has been a potent influence in putting the 
whole cattle market in its present healthy condition. Instead 
of a weekly price-depressing surplus, there is a perceptible, 
stimulating deficiency in the quantity of beef available, and, 
as long as that condition continues, a buoyant market is as- 
sured, provided the national purchasing power is sustained. 


“T consider THE PRODUCER a very high-class publication— 
one of the best that we have in the country devoted to the 
interest of the live-stock industry.”—-R. W. Brown, president, 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, Carrollton, Mo. 
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STOCKERS SCARCE AND HIGH 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ANSACKING this North American continent for stock 

cattle is a somewhat strenuous outdoor game. Dealers 
are searching every nook and cranny in quest of anything 
wearing a hide adapted to feed-lot and pasture purposes. A 
condition has been reached where well-bred yearlings are cost- 
ing around $10 per cwt. in the feed-lot. The last crop of thin 
steers that went into feeders’ hands may not have been a “last 
run of shad,” but that it cannot be duplicated at the same 
prices admits of no dispute. 

The present situation is without precedent. What amounts 
to a protest by purchasers, actual and potential, has already 
been recorded. Orders for thousands of cattle, pegged at 50 
cents to $1 per cwt. below current prices, are in buyers’ hands, 


HEREFORD 
BULLS 


Yearlings and Two-Year-Olds 


Grandsons of Domino and Beau Mis- 
chief out of Anxiety-bred cows, with 
Bone, Size and Constitution, 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 


1872 CHEYENNE, WYOMING 1908 


ESTABLISHED INCORPORATED 


HEREFORDS 
Are Market Toppers 


During 1926 commercially fed Hereford 
beeves topped the Chicago market as follows: 


11 out of 12 months 
45 out of 52 weeks 
188 out of 252 regular 
market days 


Use Hereford Bulls 
They Sire Market Toppers 


AMERICAN HEREFORD CATTLE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


300 West Eleventh Kansas City, Mo. 
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awaiting developments. Buying stock cattle at the market 
has become a difficult vocation. An Ohio man who picks cattle 
on the Chicago market for a group of summer feeders in the 
northern part of that state tramped the Chicago market a 
whole week to secure three loads of steers. As he tells it: 
“I buy my cattle out of first hands, but the best I could get 
was bunches. Whenever I located a full load of two-way cat- 
tle, I found a killer buyer taking first pick by the simple proc- 
ess of outbidding me by 25 cents per cwt. The cattle I did 
get weren’t suitable.” The Ohio man went on to St. Paul, 
thence to Winnipeg, but came back empty-handed. By dint of 
hard work, he gathered a dozen carloads at the Canadian point, 
when along came a Nebraska man with a proffer of $50 profit 
per car, which took them. Canadian cattle probably never 
went to Nebraska before. 


Early in March the Virginias manifested an interest in 
summer cattle, and, finding few in Kentucky, Tennessee, or 
the Carolinas, wired along to Chicago. A few orders from 
that quarter were filled at $9 to $9.25 per cwt., but the prices 
created alarm. Pasturemen in the Mineral Point section of 
Wisconsin took a “peep” into the market, but fled in dismay, 


Is Abortion Robbing You of 
Your Calves? 
WHY NOT TRY TO SAVE THEM? 
This Texas user says: 


“For the inclosed P. O. order for $10, please send 
me three more cans of GERM-A-TONE. I can’t 
get along without it without losing calves. 

“J. S. LeGE, 
“Abilene, Texas.” 
1 package 
(enough to medicate 200 pounds of salt) 
3 packages 


We pay the postage 
Your personal check accepted 


THE GERMICIDE COMPANY 
1316-18-20 Lincoln Street Denver, Colorado 





DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’Horner 


$3 15 Takes the horn 


out clean Your 
Postpaid 


a back 

1 

not all we 
claim. 

On market 

for 

twenty-five 

years. 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


Alliance, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. Rapid City, S. D. 
Amarillo, Tex. Marfa, Tex. San Antonio, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb. ta Maria, 

El Paso, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. Wichita, Kan. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Calgary, Can. 


Send a check for one today 


For calves two to 
ten months old 
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announcing, as they retreated, that they intended going into 
the dairy business. 

Charley Miller—the Big Hole Basin, Montana, operator— 
wintered a drove of steers that could not elicit a bid at $7 per 
ewt. at the loading-point just a year ago. He carried them 
over, and was bid $8 early in March this year, turning it down, 
to elicit another offer of $8.25, which was accepted. The buyer 
loaded some 300 head for Chicago, where they were grabbed 
by an Indiana feeder, weighing 1,195 pounds [the cattle, not 
the feeder], at $9.85, which tells the story of what fleshy 
feeders are worth. 

Those who participated in the Denver show sale of stock 
cattle showed good judgment. Every beast acquired at that 
event could have been resold for more money when it reached 
its destination. Granville Moody, the veteran Indiana feeder, 
was bid a substantial profit for his purchase several times, but 
such is his confidence in the summer fat-cattle market that he 
turned down both thumbs. 

The purchasing problem was aggravated as March pro- 
gressed by killer demand for light steers with a beef-covering. 
They took them by the thousand in no better than decent feeder 
condition. Occasionally, when quality justified, feeders 
secured cattle of this weight and flesh by outbidding, but in 
a majority of instances the killer got the cattle. Feeders have 
been forced to buy thin Holstein steers to get something to 
replenish feed-lots. An Illinois man, who invariably lays in 
cattle for summer grazing in March, wrote his commission man 
for information as to prices. “Your kind will cost $9.25— 
probably $9.50,” was the reply. “How about a fair kind?” 
was the next inquiry. “At least $8.50,” returned the commis- 
sion man. And the badly needed cattle have not yet been 
acquired. 

A year ago at this time a long procession of fleshy steers 
was going back to the country from the market at $8 to $8.50. 
Such cattle are. now worth at least $1 per cwt. more, and, if 
feeders were in a mood to invest, would go considerably higher. 
As it is, only the courageous are buying cattle, and they are 
doing it on the theory that the other fellow isn’t, the logical 
conclusion being that when their purchases return to market 
they will get competition. Some of the “wise guys” of the 
trade are doing this. 

Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio need a 
considerable number of cattle, in the aggregate, for summer 
feeding on grass. So far they have been unable to secure 
many, the present prospect being that their grass will have 
an opportunity to recuperate—which may not be an unmitigat- 
ed evil. This area has been going heavily to sweet clover for 
soil-rehabilitation purposes in recent years, and must have 
cattle to harvest that crop. Usually a dull spell invades the 
stock-cattle market after urgent orders have been filled; this 
season all the signs point to continuance of a limited, but 
urgent, demand. Beef shortage may be still in the theory stage, 
but deficient stocker supply is an actual condition. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, CoLo., April 4, 1927. 
HE CATTLE MARKET at Denver continued the upward 
movement of February during March. Supply was quite 
liberal from day to day, the big end of the offering coming 
from northern Colorado feed-lots. Buyers wanted the stock, 
and took the good-quality fat cattle readily, while feeders also 
purchased everything they could use at strong figures. Heavy 
cattle had the call during the month. Cows were taken readily 
from day to day, but trade on heifers was slow at times, Good- 
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quality fat steers were selling at the opening of the month at 
$9 to $10, with choice kinds up to $10.50; at the close the 
choice grades were making $11, while good steers went at $9.50 
to $10.25. Cows were selling a month ago at $6.25 to $6.85; 
at the close of March the same grades were bringing $6.75 to 
$7.50. Heifers of good quality were selling early in March 
at $8.25 to $8.75; on the closing day of the month best heifers 
topped the market for the season at $9, while good killers 
were selling at $8.25 to $8.75. Feeders sold a month ago at 
$8.50 to $9.10, while choice fleshy feeders sold at the close at 
$9 to $9.30, with a good grade at $8.50 to $9. Indications 
point to still further advances in the fat-cattle market. The 
supply of stock in eastern feed-lots is short at this time. In 
Denver territory there are more cattle on feed than one year 
ago, but the strong demand is expected to absorb them readily 
at higher prices. ; 

Hogs.—Under good demand, the hog market was active 
from day to day. Local packers were occasionally more or less 
bearish, due to their direct supply, but a good shipping de- 
mand furnished very good competition, and values held up 
well until on the closing days of the month, when prices 
slumped at all points. At the beginning of the month top hogs 
sold at Denver at $11.60; at the close, best grades went at 
$11.10, but extreme low was $10.75 for choice light lights, 
paid a few days before the close of the month. Since April 1 
some of the loss has been regained, with $11.55 being the 
top price on April 4. What the future holds in store for the 
hog market is largely a matter of conjecture. Some salesmen 
make the prediction that prices will advance to $15 for top 
hogs here before the middle of the summer, while buyers are 
inclined to discount this idea. 


Sheep.—The fat-lamb market shows an advance of 50 to 
75 cents for the month of March. Demand was good at Denver, 
and everything offered was disposed of from day to day, al- 
though trade was late starting on numerous sessions, due to 
the fact that buyers resisted the advancing prices strenuously. 
Good fat lambs were selling here at $14.60, freight paid, at 
the beginning of the month; at the close, $15.25 was taking 
the choice handy-weight stock, although extreme top of the 
season was made a few days earlier, when three carloads of 
choice lambs sold at $15.60, freight paid. Few feeding lambs 
were offered during the month, and demand for feeders also 
was limited. Shearing lambs sold readily at $14.65 to $15. 
The demand for shearers was good, and numerous bunches 
went into the hands of brokers, who will stop them at shear- 
ing-pens outside of one or the other of the big eastern markets 
to clip them before placing them on sale. Ewes were in good 
demand, but few were offered here recently. Extreme top 
price was paid on the closing day of the month, when a car- 
load of choice ewes sold at $9.50 flat. Good ewes are quoted 
at $9.25 to $9.50, with a fair grade at $8.75 to $9. These 
prices are around 50 to 75 cents higher than those prevailing 
one month ago. 


THE BOOM IN LAMBS 


J. E. P. 


HE SOMEWHAT SPECTACULAR ADVANCE in fat 

lambs during March, when the top price on fed lambs at 
Chicago went to $17—an outside figure made by a trader, al- 
though a feeder got the money—was responsible for a boom 
in new-crop lambs in the western breeding area. Somewhat 
singularly, if not inconsistently, Colorado, which just a year 
ago was insisting that $8 per cwt. on the range was as much 
as feeders could afford to pay, was in the van of a buying, or 
contracting, movement, the spot-light of which was in Wyo- 
ming, that culminated in contracts at $11. Thousands of 
lambs were taken on at $10 to $10.50, Colorado getting the bulk. 
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bibs This may be legitimate business, or it may be a mere 
gamble; but, from what I can learn, many of the lambs thus 
secured were taken for the account of feeders. The buying. 
furore has not spread to the Corn Belt, although one Indiana 
banker, who places 25,000 western lambs annually in his 
locality, is credited with acquiring half that number at $10.50, 
and wants the balance in the worst way. 

As a result of this buying campaign, much of the lamb 
crop in Union Pacific territory in Wyoming is already out of 
the breeder’s hands, his only interest being in getting as much 
weight as possible by delivery time. Starting the market in 
this style may invite reactions. Last year lambs contracted 
in February at 114% to 11% cents resold at 10% to 10% cents. 
Two years ago early contracts were made in January and 
February a 12% cents; in July it was an 1114-cent trade. 

As anti-gambling lambs do not affect the sheep business, 
there is nothing to prevent the boys from playing any old 
game that happens to appeal to them. 


—not just bulls, but 


GOOD BULLS 


Registered 


among the best anywhere 
Buy now 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 
WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


45 head of coming two-year-olds 
The good kind. In fine condition. Ready for 
service. ; 
H. C. Taylor, Roanoke (Howard County), Mo. 
R. W. Taylor, Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 


Z. D. Havens, Pres. & Mgr. R. C. Havens, Sec’y 


Z. D. HAVENS & SON, Inc. 


Dealers in All Classes of Stocker 
and Feeder Cattle 


We specialize in good calves and yearlings. Particular at- 
tention given to orders. We can furnish you any class of 
cattle that will do well in your locality, and at a price as low 
as they can be bought on the open market. Your interests 
will be pro in every way, both in cost price and combi- 
nation freight rates. All correspondence cheerfully answered, 
whether you wish to buy or sell. 


Denver Union Stock Yards 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Tuesday, March 29, 1927 
CATTLE AND CALVES 


STEERS: KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)........... $10.50-13.00 $10.40-12.50 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................ 11.15-13.00 = 11.15-12.50 


9.60-11.75 9.85-11.60 
7.75-10.15 7.85-10.25 
5.75- 7.75 6.00- 7.85 
11.15-12.25 10.90-12.25 
9.50-11.15 9.50-11.15 
7.65- 9.60 7.50- 9.85 
5.75- 7.65 5.75- 7.85 
4.50- 5.75 4.50- 5.75 


LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 





Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)......... 9.00-11.75 8.85-11.75 
HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)............... 7.50-10.35 7.25-10.25 
Common to Medium (all weights)... 5.75- 8.25 5.85- 8.25 
COWS: 
IDR RS PR i aca cpecessebncds 6.60- 8.50 6.60- 8.50 
Common to Medium............................--- 5.25- 6.65 5.35- 6.60 
Low Cutters and Cutters...................... 4.00- 5.25 4.00- 5.35 
BULLS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)........... 6.25- 6.75 6.35- 7.00 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. down)...... 6.25- 7.00 6.35- 7.15 
Caters Gp Metin. in ics 4.75- 6.25 5.00- 6.35 
CALVES: 
ENTE Rly I ee en 6.50- 8.50 6.00- 8.50 
Culls and Common...............-......:..-----. 4.50- 6.50 5.00- 6.00 
VEALERS: 
Peedi t6) (nhee se 7.00-10.50 7.75-11.50 
Calls and Gommon............_........... 3.50- 6.00 5.00- 7.75 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 lbs. up).......... 7.85- 9.60 7.75- 9.60 
Common to Medium...................--..... 6.00- 7.85 5.75- 7.75 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).... 7.75- 9.60 7.65- 9.40 
Common to Medium.......0......2.:..:000 6.00- 7.75 5.65- 7.65 
HEIFERS: 
Common to Choaice....................0:000 5.75- 8.00 5.85- 7.85 
COWS: 
Common to Choice..............:cccc. 4.75= 6.25 4.50- 5.75 
CALVES: 
Common to Choice.................c.0+200-0 5.75- 9.75 5.75- 9.50 
HOGS 


Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $10.00-10.50 $ 9.85-10.45 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice.... 10.35-11.10 10.25-10.90 


Light Weights, Common to Choice........ 10.85-11.50 10.65-11.10 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 11.15-11.60 10.75-11.10 
PEIRIIGS OIE ccc 9.00- 9.85 9.00- 9.60 


Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice........ EEG4225° (ea 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch... 11.50-12.60 11.00-11.50 


LAMBS: SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Medium to Choice (84 lbs. down)....$18.75-15.75 $13.75-16.00 
Culls and Common (all weights)...... 11.25-13.75 | 11.75-13.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 


BRR en ARNG oii ncncssccsnssinwseccnnne 11.25-18.75  11.50-13.50 
EWES: 

Common to Choice.................0cc--.e00--- 6.75 9.75 7.25- 9.50 

I ae es csietsteeme ee Mee 2.75- 7.25 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

eB: ANNO a csserccccncsnscscccicrss 13.50-15.00 13.50-15.35 


DENVER 


$ 8.50-10.00 
7.75- 8.80 
6.10- 7.75 


7.50- 9.75 
5.50- 7.50 


11.25-14.00 
6.25-11.25 


7.85- 9.40 
6.00- 7.85 
7.75- 9.30 
5.85- 7.75 


5.40- 7.60 
4.65- 6.15 


5.75- 9.25 


$ 9.75-10.30 
10.00-10.90 
10.20-11.00 
10.20-11.00 
8.50- 9.25 


$14.00-15.60 
12.00-14.00 





12.00-14.00 


HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 
460 Rooms with Bath Opened June 5, 


1926 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block from all 


street cars. One mile from the noise. 
The leading hotel of Denver 
“Chief”? Gonzales and his ‘‘Royals’’ every evening 
CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 








COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW WE PRESENT FIGURES showing prices on the 
principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
March 28, compared with February 28, 1927, and April 1, 1926: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Mar. 28, 1927 Feb. 28,1927 Apr. 1, 1926 

Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................ $11.75-13.60 $11.60-13.35 $10.50-11.00 
10.50-12.75  10.00-12.50 9.75-10.65 
9.25-11.00 8.60-11.25 8.35- 9.75 





Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...................... 11.50-12.50 11.25-12.75 10.50-11.00 

I aisicttepncbccinceRicacnitovci ceca ieanersan 9.75-11.75 9.35-11.60 9.75-10.65 

IN acca a acess gi tacecveastatee tases 8.75-10.50 8.15-10.00 8.35- 9.75 
YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down).......... 9.25-12.25 9.00-12.25 9.00-10.50 
HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up).............. 7.75-11.00 7.00-10.50 7.00-10.25 


Common to Medium (all weights)... 6.00- 8.75 5.75- 8.15 6.00- 8.50 
COWS: 


Ronen, 00 “CII ee 6.85- 8.65 6.40- 8.00 6.15- 8.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 8.00- 9.50 7.75- 9.10 8.00- 8.75 

Comma 0G “TE ives cicesccocsnccdcces 7.00- 8.00 6.50- 7.75 6.50- 8.00 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........ 7.85- 9.25 7.75- 9.00 7.75- 8.65 

Common to Mediumn.........2....-.....c:.c00 6.75- 7.85 6.25- 7.75 6.00- 7.75 
HOGS: 

Medium Weight (200-250 Ibs.)............ 10.65-11.65 11.50-12.00 11.50-13.35 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice.................cccssccccseescecee 14.50-16.75 12.85-15.15 11.50-13.50 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the month of February, 1927, compared with February, 1926, 
and for the two months ending February, 1927 and 1926: 





RECEIPTS 
February Two poe vad aaa 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
CI ccsciccns! 1,554,982 | 1,551,037 | 3,386,630 | 3,390,638 
COUN isnt sedans 475,271 485,664 979,410 | 1,011,506 
NM sac tesisccntcoas 3,308,350 | 3,372,127 | 7,560,013 | 7,675,671 
BI scien conics 1,496,108 | 1,485,664 | 3,235,759 | 3,034,010 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 





Two Months Ending 






February 









February 
1927 1927 1926 
Cattle® 5... 537,275 531,548 | 1,194,739 | 1,206,780 
ea 1,315,028 | 1,344,923 | 2,842,294 | 2,925,529 
eS rea 669,004 615,189 | 1,488,440 | 1,308,802 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





Two Months Ending 








February February 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
175,184 177,393 379,809 402,196 
OR scans 12,738 13,443 30,265 $1,339 
RN seis sicccsxicstec 94,177 58,307 192,848 123,615 
ee 136,153 106,956 343,525 262,388 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
February Two pee Ending 
ebruary 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
IT a iicnecceccanel 1,012,084 | 1,012,929 | 2,148,107 | 2,157,211 
Carves.......:....: 353,470 355,065 712,065 725,137 
ici ciccconcichoveil 2,005,511 | 2,034,948 | 4,699,685 | 4,755,635 
Sheep...:.........---- 829,197 862,752 | 1,749,846 | 1,719,071 


*Includes calves. {Includes stockers and feeders. 


April, 1927 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS 


Monday, March 28, 1927 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (heavy weights, 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 





NEE nat et pencitinlccmpemant eae $18.00-19.50 $18.00-19.00 $18.00-19.50 

WO Bicitic cle i occ eS. 16.50-18.00 17.00-18.00 17.00-18.00 
STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 Ibs. down) : 

NINE sidiacia dssiennnticecanpiagncemaiesseniccka RGOGZEOO kiki 18.00-20.00 

NN eel den Rinnai EGGO-AEGG — wociscsnistcccionss 16.50-18.00 
STEERS (all weights) : 

FINN = iciaicsnsschisosaccenshs dherslsiescniasichcicsniaenncodaacicy, AERO 15.50-17.00 15.00-16.50 

NNN seirsscicsi cca dacnsicetclais cat beoeiun paeasnsaedaes TROGIERO ncn 14.00-15.00 
COWS 

Oe mac eee 14.50-15.50 14.50-15.50 14.00-15.00 

II casters obucidecansbecimasneceeniceslctsaacamci 13.50-14.50 13.00-14.50 12.50-14.00 

ME, cece se 12.00-13.50  11.50-13.00 11.00-12.50 
VEALERS: 

MUI cist cpicccioenspiiuoninacncasveiacecnct AOE | -Gakelnccbacekba 21.00-24.00 

NEI Ladistiascceuicstsacanncs Accent ee ernest ER.ORSGCO cities 19.00-21.00 

I aiid ie essa lean Sisactsiaiosnctasbead 15.00-17.00 16.00-18.00 17.00-19.00 

MINNIE, Saitoh 14.00-15.00 14.00-16.00 14.00-16.00 
CALVES: 

ID i ilorec then ee ice nelatldes cee skeen. Gecsueleeeee 

SIN acacia tctacccighetes tate iia gy eh cases 16.00-18.00 16.00-17.00 

Medium iaetaanebads 14.00-16.00 14.00-15.00 

Common 12.00-14.00 12.00-13.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
I I siesta iesteitsctcstssciiesns: see hasta: “aadiilastannaod 


- $35.00-38.00 

LAMB (30 to 42 Ibs.) : 

ID, aie vesistanessncsicnivianasnstineteenicctacrciecnic Oe SOR SESE.GG 31.00-33.00 

ND ani Scars acededsansinrcatasieascevanderkdevetismmnoeics 28.00-30.00  29.00-31.00 29.00-31.00 
LAMB (42 to 55 lbs.) : 

NOE ck laeicnsnascapaeteccovuaceshaseen vacetesaaeectenueabeast » baseball 28.00-30.00  30.00-32.00 

I Sincnnetcheceratienetndg tice esas weoasetuaene 27.00-29.00  29.00-31.00 
LAMB (all weights) : 

TNE ibnstacatiasacsoras cen -.-.-- 26.00-28.00 27.00-29.00 28.00-30.00 

CNN secitssciccnee ccctccscecupaa | Vea 25.00-27.00 
MUTTON (Ewes): 

RN aise cnt astibniceccde acct acces aeocp oases 21.00-23.00 18.00-20.00 

WI ig ictcseee te one Ra taates 15.00-17.00 18.00-21.00 17.00-19.00 

CR askstincssccsicsticice ceed cece lccarnacarcs PO 15.00-18.00 


14.00-16.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 

cured meats on March 1, 1927, as compared with March 
1, 1926, and average holdings on that date for the last five 
years (in pounds): 














Commodity Mar. 1, 1927 | Mar. 1, 1926 Five-Year 
Average 
Frozen beef ........... 60,622,000 51,498,000 72,251,000 
*Cured beef ......... 27,550,000 26,192,000 24,325,000 
Lamb and mutton 4,072,000 3,346,000 3,287,000 
Frozen pork ......... 177,922,000 120,115,000 158,198,000 
*Dry salt pork ..... 101,074,000 144,071,000 158,090,000 
*Pickled pork ..... 393,115,000 345,661,000 420,595,000 
Miscellaneous ....... 59,224,000 54,825,000 72,575,000 
OUMES soca 823,579,000 745,708,000 909,321,000 
Ne eisere cia 77,390,000 76,145,000 83,416,000 
*Cured or in process of cure. 
FEEDSTUFFS 


T KANSAS CITY, on April 2, hay prices were as follows: 
A Prairie—No. 1, $14 to $15; No. 2, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 3, 
$9.50 to $12; packing, $7; alfalfa—select dairy, $24.50 to $30; 
choice, $21 to $24; No. 1, $19 to $20.50; standard, $16.50 to 
$18.50; No. 2, $12.50 to $16; No. 3, $10 to $12; timothy— 
No. 1, $15 to $15.50; standard, $14 to $14.50; No. 2, $13 to 
$13.50; No. 3, $11.50 to $12.50; clover-mixed—light, $15 up; 
No. 1, $14 to $14.50; No. 2, $12.50 to $13.50; clover—No. 1, 
$17 to $18; No. 2, $14 to $16.50. 
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WOOL TRADE IN DEADLOCK 


J. E. P. 


HALT IN WOOL TRADE merely indicates that as much 
Act the clip as could be dislodged at recent prices has passed 
out of first hands. Enough has been contracted in the West to 
satisfy immediate mill needs, and, by way of making a bluff, 
dealers are bidding sharply lower on the residue, not in ex- 
pectancy of securing it at the suggested concessions, but for 
psychological effect. So far as holders are concerned, the trade 
is as stiff as the proverbial cat’s back. What amounts to a 
deadlock exists. 

A highly optimistic note is the strong position of wool at 
London. The foreign situation is decidedly firm, with prices 
against the buyer at all the principal markets. Continental 
buyers have been getting the cream of offerings at London 
and elsewhere. The statistical and strategic position of the 
wool-holder is much stronger than a year ago, despite 
disturbance in textile circles. 

As in the case of the packing industry, something is 
wrong in wool-manufacturing circles. The mills are on 
neither a sound nor a profitable basis. Much discussion of the 
various causes is in progress, opinion being as varied as the 


ALFALFA AND SWEET 
CLOVER SEED 


AND OTHER FIELD SEEDS 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


The Barteldes Seed Company 
GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 
1521 Fifteenth St. Denver, Colorado 


OY 


Alfalfas and Grasses 


should be planted now 


A field of good, clean alfalfa is a joy to every 

farmer. Clean fields of alfalfa, however,’ ; 

depend upon clean seed. Cheap, inferior seed 

will only produce a weedy and spotted field. 

Our stocks are unusually fine and complete. 
Samples and prices are sent 
on request. Make certain 
that your fields will be 
clean by buying your seeds 
at 


The Burton Seed Co. 


1500 Market St. 
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THEY GROW 


Denver, Colo. 
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Feet 
WANTED TO BUY 


Second-Hand Cottonseed Meal and Cake Bags; also 
| all kinds of Feed Bags. Write us for prices. 


| Bruce Bag and Burlap Company 





1613 Pearlstone Street Dallas, Texas 
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remedies propounded. Wool is not exorbitantly high, especially 
when clothing prices are considered, so that the fault must be 
located in the sphere of processing and distribution. Some of 
the trade diagnosticians are of the opinion that old woolen 
machinery must be scrapped; others, that financial reorganiza- 
tion is the panacea to be applied; still others, that manufac- 
turers need more display of backbone in their attitude toward 
goods-buyers, who are in reality middlemen. To reiterate, 
something is wrong somewhere. 

Current values are about the same as a year ago, but 
approximately 15 cents per pound, clean basis, under the high 
point in January, 1926, and 50 cents per pound, clean basis, 
lower than early in 1925. The average value of Ohio fine 
Delaine, clean basis, in Boston, April 1, was $1.15, against 
$1.30 a year ago, $1.75 in 1925, $1.40 in 1924, $1.42 in 1923, 
and $1.03 in 1922. Average value of Ohio quarter-blood figured 
78 cents on April 1, clean basis, at Boston, compared with 93 
cents a year ago, 88 cents in 1925, 92 cents in 1924, 91 cents 
in 1923, and 76 cents in 1922. At the corresponding period 
of 1913 the similar quotation on Delaine was 66 cents, and on 
quarter-blood 46 cents. 

April is expected to develop a healthy demand for wool 
from the mills, prediction being made that when manufacturers 
come into the market they will be surprised to find limited 
quantities available. With foreign markets strong and 
Americans buying little wool abroad, there is naturally little 
foreign wool on the Boston market. 


Argentina May Retaliate 
A report to the Department of Commerce states that 
Argentine cattle-breeders are asking for government assistance 
against countries which have put restrictions on imports of 
frozen and chiiled beef from Argentina, and are agitating for 
a boycott of imports originating in such countries. 


The“ROPER’ 


For full descriptive circular and general catalogue of 
' COGGSHALL Saddles, write to 


MILES CITY SADDLERY CO. 
Dept. A Miles City, Mont. 
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EXPORTS OF MEATS IN FEBRUARY 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 
the United States for the month of February and the two 
months ending February, 1927, as compared with the cor- 
responding periods of the previous year, were as below (in 
pounds) : 
BEEF PRODUCTS 

















P Two Months Ending 
February February 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Beef, fresh................ 210,987 238,941 424,784 472,169 
Beef, pickled......... .... 1,237,913 1,496,679 2,746,122 2,861,847 
NORCO Nos caseceeace 9,266,046 5,704,507 15,701,154 11,952,198 
POM 10,714,946 7,440,127 18,872,060 15,286,214 
PORK PRODUCTS 
: Two Months Ending 
February February 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
POrK, SPOR soe. 509,188 2,672,993 1,076,432 4,766,716 
Pork, pickled......... .... 1,950,274 2,730,404 3,816,563 5,514,493 
Bat usc: 9,642,004 14,980,200 19,657,180 $6,122,172 
Cumberland sides..... 286,836 2,145,962 954,567 4,330,815 
Hams and shoulders. 9,510,739 19,105,205 19,383,588 40,105,616 
Wiltshire sides.......... 36,056 955,681 77,323 3,282,770 
TIO ccccccectnaccs..c.|  S0883,625 65,356,225 169,725,564 142,926,185 
Lard compounds....... 1,372,363 1,577,180 3,151,816 2,805,886 
Neutral lard........... ... 1,735,017 1,242,429 3,288,504 3,368,424 
TIE cis veterans 74,926,102 110,766,279 161,131,537 242,328,027 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF GRAIN 


ROM OUR TABLE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS of 

agricultural products for the year 1926, printed in the 
March issue, limitations of space compelled the omission of 
grain. The figures are given below: 


GRAINS 
(Bushels) 
EXPORTS 
1926 1925 

BROTACW: 5 o:5.5) cians. cs: ereleein del 13,569,328 29,058,765 
BRUCK WORE 5572 b2i05 6s csusis ss 101,889 109,694 
EGER os Ass etek eer ce store 23,063,923 12,761,606 
NOS) eisioncciniceaete store 11,574,150 29,443,481 
MG oc rica at aavecoe ste 11,940,984 28,674,583 
WV ERORE. so ,c,crcistttesavarercterest 138,164,871 86,525,940 
WOUUS. cistcattiscGeciteee 198,414,645 186,574,069 

IMPORTS 
CORR: pane sawesideeweee 1,055,382 1,086,205 
ORES) si cdies Ross RSs Ses 156,678 177,589 
WEBB i508 scparsiape steerer 14,142,761 13,901,127 
POCHIS: - ese susienne tenes 15,354,821 15,164,921 


Drought Decimates Australian Sheep Flocks 


Private advices from Queensland give the losses of sheep 
in that state due to the drought as approximately 6,000,000. 
Lately some rains have fallen in the coast districts. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, February 16, 1927. 


i cae BY NO MEANS through with the summer, 
cattle-raisers in the far north of Australia are beginning 
to speculate as to what prices will be offering for their fats 
when cooler conditions make it possible to move them to the 
meat-works or southern markets. When writing on the sub- 
ject a couple of months ago, I mentioned the possibility of 
somewhat better rates obtaining this than last year. As time 
goes on, however, that possibility—at all events so far as the 
freezing-works are concerned—appears to be getting gradually 
less, and today prospects are not so bright. 


The more somber outlook is attributable to the recent un- 
satisfactory course of oversea markets for frozen and chilled 
beef. From just before Christmas and right through the 
northern winter, imported beef usually firms on the British 
market, where the bulk of our supplies go. This year—per- 
haps on account of the industrial depression due to the coal 
strike—it has done just the opposite. As a result, nobody 
cares to gamble without big margins on what will happen later 
when Australian supplies are available. 


In the course of conversation a few weeks back, a repre- 
sentative exporter told me he feared that the north Queensland 
export plants would not offer more than an average of $4.30 
per 100 pounds, dressed weight, delivered at the slaughter- 
house, for general lines of fat cattle. That—after deducting 
droving expenses of, say, $1.80 and rail freight of $5—would, 
with a 620-pound bullock, net the raiser only about $21 a head, 
which, considering its five years’ keep, is a mortally poor re- 
turn. If the stock routes are open, many owners will doubtless 
overland their best cattle to south Queensland or northern 
New South Wales, rather than accept such prices. There, 
judging by present indications, they will probably realize up 
to $40 per head as good stores, which, although traveled any- 
thing up to 1,000 miles, will pay infinitely better than the 
northern meat-works prices. 

The difficulty, however, in this connection seems likely to 
be in finding a stock route along which cattle can travel in 
safety. -So far, western Queensland has only received very 
partial relief from the drought it has been suffering from for 
so long, and it is certain that, until general heavy rains fall 
right through that country, overlanding will be out of the 
question. Many of the stock routes into the railheads that 
serve the northern works, on the other hand, are already open, 
having been covered by monsoonal falls. 


In previous letters I have referred to the curious anomaly 
of relatively good prices obtaining for beef in the southern 
centers of population, while graziers in the north can hardly 
get sufficient to cover cost of production. Without traversing 
all the details again, I will say that it is caused to some ex- 
tent by lack of transport facilities. Cost of production in the 
north is comparatively low—in fact, is probably as cheap as 
will be found in any part of the world. Railway extensions 
and the provision of water on the long, dry stock routes would 
do much to overcome the transport difficulty; but in that we are 
up against the question of finance. Generally speaking, the 
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state governments prefer—or, perhaps it would be better to 
say, find it advisable—to spend the bulk of the money they can 
get hold of in the more closely settled portions of the states 
which they control. Such is only human, seeing it is from there 
that the majority of voters who keep them in power come. Un- 
fortunately, Australia is irrevocably committed to a policy of 
state-owned railways; so there is little chance of private 
enterprise developing the isolated north adequately. 


The federal government, which controls the huge North- 
ern Territory, certainly takes a wider view of its responsibil- 
ities, and has just started to build a railroad from Oodnadatta 
to Alice Springs—the latter being practically in the center of 
the continent. When that is finished, in about three years’ 
time, it will do a little to relieve the isolation of far-northern 
settlers, though it is obvious that much more must be done 
before long if any population is to remain there. The federal 
government has also made a proposition to the governments of 
Western Australia and Queensland to take over certain of their 
far-northern lands and administer them as one whole with the 
Northern Territory. If the states can be got to agree, the 
federal authorities would probably build a cross-country rail- 
road from the east to the west that would go quite a long way 
toward solving the problem. 

A comparatively inexpensive solution, so far as the im- 
possible needs of northern cattlemen are concerned, should be 
possible in the development of a dressed-meat trade between the 
north and the south of the continent. It also has its peculiar 
difficulties. One is in transport; for, while the northern freez- 
ing-works are located on or near the coast, and the same ap- 
plies to the southern consuming centers, there is no shipping 
service capable of carrying adequate quantities of beef from 
one to the other. Another is the strong prejudice against 
frozen or chilled beef by Australian housewives. Needless to 
add, southern cattle-owners are also opposed to the trade, see- 
ing in it a menace to the prices they are now receiving for 
their produce. Altogether it is a problem bristling with dif- 
ficulties, and one that is going to take brains and courage to 
solve. 

On going through the official records, I find that the total 
number of cattle submitted for slaughter and inspected for ex- 
port in the Commonwealth during 1926 was 324,216. In 1925 
the number was 672,350. The big falling-off is accounted for 
by the drought in Queensland, making it impossible to fatten 
bullocks in many districts. While conditions have lately im- 
proved on the coast and a few hundred miles inland, there is 
still a considerable area in the center and west of the state that 
is in a very bad way. The losses due to the drought have been 
heavy, particularly of sheep. The latter will probably show a 
decrease of nearly 6,000,000, or about 30 per cent, when the 
count for 1926-27 is made up. 

None of the Queensland packing-houses are killing cattle 
at the time of writing. It will probably be the end of March, 
or the beginning of April, before a commencement is made. 
Only a short season is looked for. 


Foot-and-Mouth in Europe 


Germany in 1926 had no fewer than 187,500 outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease, against only 204 in Great Britain, 
according to the Meat Trades’ Journal of London. In the 
Netherlands there were 31,000 outbreaks in 1925, and just 
double that number in 1926. Belgium during 1925 had 3,000, 
while last year they rose to 33,500. In France the outbreaks 
in 1925 numbered 17,000, and 48,900 in 1926. The outbreaks 
in Denmark in 1924 were 8,000, in 1925 53,000, and last year 
97,400. In the latter country the disease, after seeming on 
the point of burning itself out, is now flaring up again, 





ROUND THE RANGE 





RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


Ranges.—Winter ranges were general- 
ly open, and a considerable improvement 
on the desert sheep ranges had resulted 
from rain, snow, and mild weather, says 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in its March report. Moisture conditions 
were improved, which gave promise of 
good spring range in most states, except 
for a few dry spots in the western Da- 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 


Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes. 


AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 


Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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kotas, western Nebraska and Kansas, 
and eastern Colorado and Wyoming. 
Feed conditions in the Southwest and 
California were very good, with plenty 
of moisture, and the grass was getting 
a good start. Hay and other feed had 
been ample in all the western country, 
except in North Dakota, east-central 
Montana, western Kansas, and eastern 
Colorado. The irrigated sections of Wyo- 
ming and Colorado had a surplus of hay, 
selling at $5 to $8 per ton. Texas and 
the Southwest had needed but little feed 
and had an abundance of range feed. 


Cattle—Cattle were coming through 
the winter in fine condition, and losses 
had been light. Breeding cows were in 
good shape, with prospects for a big calf 
crop. Mild temperatures had resulted 
in a slight gain in the condition of the 
cattle west of the divide, while severe 
weather had caused some shrinkage in 
North Dakota. In the other sections cat- 
tle had done very well. There was the 
usual seasonal inactivity -in the selling 
of cattle on the range, but a few sections 
reported a slight demand for stockers. 


Sheep.—Favorable weather and rain 
on the desert ranges had resulted in an 
improvement of sheep in Idaho, Utah, 
and Nevada, while in other sections they 








AUTOMATIC 





Currying-Dipping Machine m7 


For Cattle and Hogs 


Nothing like it ever invented. Illustration shows 
Nothing to get out of or- 
Cattle and 
hogs use it as condition of their skins and hides 
Arch contains brushes for currying, 
through which a healing, disinfectant oil dip is 
automatically fed, which is spread all over the 
back, sides, neck, head, and gradually works down . 


how machine operates. 
der—works perfectly all the time. 


requires. 


under belly and legs, giving a 


Complete Dip and Cleansing 





Not an experiment, but a proven machine that keeps away flies, cleanses the skin of cattle 
and hogs from vermin, insects, grub worms, etc. Makes cattle and hogs calm and restful in- 
stead of irritable and itchy. Cattle feeders who have used machine would not part with it 


at any price. One feeder writes: 
it does for the cattle.” 


“It would be hard to estimate, in dollars and cents, the 


Works automatically—no oil waste. Spring adjustment fits machine to any size 
cattle. Every farmer who owns cattle and hogs needs this machine. Made in two 


sizes—one for catile, one for hogs. 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 
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continued in good condition. Breeding 
ewes were generally in good shape, ex- 
cept in the intermountain sections where 
conditions last fall were not favorable. 
Sheep in Montana, Colorado, and Wyo- 
ming had wintered in fine condition, 
while in the Southwest they were in very 
good flesh. Lamb-crop prospects in 
Texas were good. Sheep losses had been 
unusually light, and where range feed 
was short concentrates had been used. 


RELIEVING BLOAT IN CATTLE 


Bloating may be caused by any kind 
of feed that produces indigestion, but 
usually is due to alfalfa, clover, or other 
succulent pasture plants, especially if 
wet by dew or rain, says the Department 
of Agriculture. Frosted pasturage is 
likewise dangerous. Feed eaten too 
hastily and in large quantities, when wet 
or cold, is imperfectly digested. Gas 
forms rapidly in the paunch, and, if re- 
lief is not obtained in time, affected 
animals may die from the accumulation 
of gases. In these cases distention of the 
stomach is so great as almost to prevent 
breathing. 


In severe cases of bloating, swelling of 
the left flank is very noticeable, some- 
times rising above the level of the back- 
bone. When struck with the tips of the 
fingers, the flank emits a drumlike sound. 
The animal is plainly distressed and 
moves uneasily. Finally it may reel and 
fall, if not relieved. 


In mild cases, when the animal can 
walk, driving it for a quarter or half an 
hour is sometimes effective. Another 


treatment that is often successful is to 
coat a rope or twisted straw band with 
wagon-grease or pine-tar, and place this 
in the cow’s mouth as a bit, tying it be- 
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hind the horns. This unsavory bit re- 
sults in movements of the tongue, jaws, 


The Oaks Farm Herefords 


FOR SALE—30 Bulls; 26 Heifers, one year 


old; 7 Bulls, two and three years old. 
Farm is 15 miles southwest of Emporia, 
Kansas. 


OSCAR DARR, Plymouth, Kan. 


WHY! BLAME THE BULL 


If your Cow don’t Breed? 


USE “COW CATCH” 


A reliable farm remedy that has 
been thoroughly tested. In 
use for thirty years. 


Results or Money Back. 


Sold from the farm to you. 
Special attention to mail 
orders: Agents wanted 
75¢ Package takes care of 1 Cow. 
Used 2 hours before Service 
S 50 Package for 5 Cows. Post Paid. 


WOODSTOCK FARM 
Box 49-A _ R2 - RENTON, WASH. 


A GREATER FUTURE 


All fur is advancing rap- 
idly in price. Start now 
from 500 registered, guar- 
anteed Silver Foxes. Also 
Mink and Marten. Write 
for special prices and free 
literature. 


OREGON SILVER FOX AND FUR FARMS 
Hood River, Oregon 





Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 
Seed 


Grimm and South Dakota No. 12. Write 
for prices and samples. 
BROOKSIDE FARM 
Buffalo Gap, S. D. 





ALFALFA SEED 


Pure certified Grimm’s alfalfa seed, di- 
rect from the man that grows it. Hardiest 
and best. Send postal for samples and 
folder giving full information. Address: 


TRIANGLE RANCH, Cottonwood, 8S. D. 


ALFALFA SEED 


95 per cent pure, $6.50 per bushel; Scari- 
fied Sweet Clover, 95 per cent pure, $5.50. 


Bags Free. 


GEORGE BOWMAN 


Concordia, Kansas 


Fe i th 


1872 FARM SEEDS 1927 


| Direct—grower to sower. Alfalfa. 
| Best by 25 years’ growing test. Try us. 
| F, D. DeSHON, Logan, Kan. j 
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a factor which hitherto, has been given / 

little attention. With the: ‘strenuous ef-¢ / 

forts now being made to reduces showing“ 


and throat, aiding the escape of gas and 
overcoming indigestion. 

In urgent cases, where the gas must be 
allowed to escape without delay, the use 
of a trocar and cannula is effective. The 
operation should be performed by a vet- 
erinarian. Knife wounds are objection- 
able, being more likely to cause infec- 
tion as well as more difficult to heal. 
This results in fetid odors and oozing of 
paunch contents. Moreover, the animal 
will sometimes move suddenly on inser- 
tion of a knife, causing a large and dan- 
gerous cut. 

It is usually advisable to give af- 
fected cattle a dose of purgative medicine 
after bloating has subsided. 

The best method of dealing with the 
problem of bloating obviously is fore- 
sight in preventing conditions favorable 
to the ailment. Before cattle are given 
access to new pastures, especially if wet, 
they should have a liberal quantity of 
dry hay, so that their stomachs will be 
partly filled. Even then it is best to 
limit the time they are on the pasture. 
Putting an ordinary horse bridle, with 
bit, on a cow is an anti-bloating device 
sometimes used when danger from bloat- 
ing is suspected. The bit interferes with 
rapid eating and gorging, and helps the 
animal belch up any gas that may form. 


SEARCHLIGHTS FRIGHTEN 
PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Mountain lions, coyotes, and other ani- 
mals which menace range-roving sheep 
and cattle of Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming no longer find night foraging 
so pleasant, especially along the routes 
traversed by Uncle Sam’s mail planes, 
says the Public Service Bulletin of Den- 
ver. The animals are being frightened 
away by the beams of light thrown by the 
searchlights which mark the air routes 
and landing fields. 


“Wyoming ranchers report that depre- 
dations of stock-killing wild animals have 
almost entirely ceased within a radius of 
several miles of the searchlights which 
serve to guide the air-mail pilots. Cor- 
responding increases in attacks on live 
stock have occurred at points remote 
from the air ports and routes.” 


AVIAN TUBERCULOSIS AS A SOURCE 
OF INFECTION 

The importance of tuberculosis in 

poultry as a source of hog infection is 
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_ THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 


We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 
Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 


For Sale or Trade 


Farm and grazing land located from two 
to twenty miles from Opheim, the terminal 
of the Great Northern Railway on the 
Bainville-Scobey extension. 100° horses. 
(Cash only—5,000 lambs to contract for 
October delivery.) 

First State Bank, Opheim, Mont. 


CATTLEMEN 


Write A. H. Harris, East Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, for descrip- 
tions and prices of the best cattle 
ranches in New Mexico. 


COW RANCH 


for sale in southeastern part of Arizona 
by owners. 17 sections leased state land, 
40 acres. patented, covering valuable 
spring, one good well, windmill, ete. 

About 13 miles good wire fence inclose 
entire tract. Lots of good grass and water - 
for use right now. Price, $6,500. 

Address Box 74, Dos Cabezos, Arizona 


PASTURE LAND 


Have first-class place to run 1,000 cows. 
Can grow hay to feed more than half the 
time, if necessary. Stock winters out well. 
Should be glad to hear from someone who 
wants to put in cows. Would consider 
partnership with proper people. 
GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 
Big Trails, Wyo. 
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FARMS AND RANCHES 
Wanted from owners. Priced right. 
Describe improvements, water, markets, 
crops, etc. 


EMORY GROSS North Topeka, Kan. 
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TOBACCO FOR STOMACH WORMS | 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings 
are made from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. 
Send for letters from other breeders who have used our siftings with 
good results. Price, $2.50 per 100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 
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genuine 
slow-tanned 
California 


WONDERFUL leather, up-to - 
date styles and expert work- 
manship give the genuine Harpham 
Saddles longer wear, better ap- 
pearance and greater riding com- 
fort. For years, western ranchers 
and farmers who demand a fine 
quality saddle have used a Harp- 
ham. It is truly a great value and 
priced right. Made in many styles 
in a wide price selection. 
WRITE The new, FREE 
Harpham Book il- 
lustrates and describes these sad- 
dles. = shows seven great styles 
of H. Brand Harness and gives 
cuicnsae harness information you 
should have. <A copy gladly mailed 
yo. Send your name TO- 


Harpham Brothers Co. 
Dept. 483 Lincoln, Neb. 





15 to 25% off 


on harness, saddles 
and horse goods. 
Free catalog. 
4 Max B. Goldberg 
1445 Larimer St, 
Denver, Colo. 










on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

B, trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 

The FRED MUELLER 


\ SADDLE E€ HARNESS Co. 
Denver. Coro. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 

saddle by getting manufac- 

turer’s =. Send. for our 

FREE illustrated catalog. 

THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 


tuberculosis, the avian type of the dis- 
ease in hogs, which is much more com- 
mon than generally realized, is getting 
increased consideration. Recently glands 
from 319 tubercular hogs, originating in 
areas where cattle tuberculosis had been 
practically stamped out, were examined 
by pathologists from the Department of 
Agriculture. Of the 136 of these glands 
in which tuberculosis bacilli were found, 
60 were infected with the bovine type, 45 
with the avian type, and 31 with both 
types. 

Avian tuberculosis exists only to a 
limited extent in the eastern and south- 
ern states, we are told, but is causing 
great losses in the Corn Belt—losses 
which in dollars and cents may be even 
heavier than those caused by the bovine 
type. Furthermore, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the disease is spread- 
ing rapidly. During the past fifteen 
months 202,538 poultry flocks, in slightly 
infected states as well as in those known 
to be extensively infected, have been ex- 
amined by the field force of the depart- 
ment. Of these, 12,301 flocks, or 6.1 per 
cent, were found to be tubercular. 

Where infected fowls are found, the 
department advises killing the entire 
flock, thoroughly cleaning and disinfect- 
ing the premises, and, before re-estab- 
lishing a new flock, moving the poultry 
quarters to a new location wherever 
possible. 


STATE ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of 26,841 miles of 
road, and the maintenance of 239,847 
miles, are included in the 1927 highway 
programs of forty-seven states, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. The programs also include 
the construction of a number of large 
bridges and the reconstruction of roads 
previously improved. In carrying out 
these programs, it is expected that there 
will be expended a total of $648,483,000. 
In addition to the state expenditures, 
approximate estimates indicate that 
counties and other less subdivisions of 
government will expend during the year 
$475,000,000. 

Of the total mileage of new roads, 
it is estimated that 6,957 miles will be 
earth-improved, 12,395 miles sand-clay, 
gravel, or macadam, and 7,489 miles as- 
phalt, conerete, or brick. 
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- Santa’s -Grouch.— Kind Old Man— 
“And do: you know why Santa Claus 
didn’t bring you anything, little girl?” 

Doll-Faced Child—“‘Yes, worse luck! 
I trumped father’s ace in the bridge 
game on Christmas eve.”—Needles and 
Pins. 





Fellow-Feeling. — Dean — “Do you 
know who I am?” 

Stude—“‘No, sir. But if you can re- 
member your address, I’ll take you 
home.”—Brown Jug. 


Why He Left Home.—“Aye,” ex- 
claimed the Scotsman to his American 
friend, “Scotland’s the grandest place 
cn earth.” 

“Then why did you leave it,” asked 
his bored friend, “since you like it so 
much?” 

“A-weel, it was like this,” chuckled 
the Scot. “Over there everybody was 
es cute as maself, and I couldn’t mak’ 
muckle progress, whilst here I’m gettin’ 
on vera weel!”—Fdinburgh Scotsman. 


R. T. FRAZIER 


Famous 
oil 4 Pueblo 
Saddles 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Send for new catalog 


SEND FOR HANDY BREEDER’S CHART 


eS 
EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 
is the original of the most widely used and 
approved identification mark known. 

IT’S DOUBLE HOLE LOCK 
makes it decidedly superior te all imitations. 


SAMPLES Easily clamped on in one operation and 


SALTLAKESTAMPCO, ‘Sia 


Without obligation to me, please send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List. 
Name 
Address 


Anat) AV Ae PALO 

aL aye 

The strongest Ear Tag on the market. 

Easily attached in one operation. Suffi- 

cient space for name, address and number. 
Write ee ye samples 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Wkzs., Inc. 
240 Hast 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 





*‘ Making Animal Tagging Easy ”’ 
KETCHUM emmy 
CLINCHER | 


< | 


The new  self-piercing and _ self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and” Hogs. 
Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit. Write 
for description and prices. (Also sale- tags:) 

KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. C LUZERNE, N. Y. 








Kills prairie , ground h 
ground rd eauscrels, pocket a 
ers, Saves alfal a resper ent- 


al stations approve. 1000 tablets 

price $1.50. Warranted. 

se druggist or send direct. 
klet Free. “A Address 


FT. DODGE Slensera. co,, Ft. Dodge, low 















Do Your Part in Stopping the Six-Million- 
Dollar Annual Loss from Blackleg 


O WAY of stopping tornadoes or earthquakes 
has ever been found. Neither can droughts, 
floods and similar disasters usually be averted. 


Such losses, when they come, must be borne 
as bravely as may be, with every sympathy and 
charity for the unfortunate victims. 


But there is a great loss sustained by the 
stock-growers of this country that is preventable. 


Blackleg losses can be stopped. 


The devastation of Blackleg exceeds six mil- 
lion dollars every twelve months—a severe burden 
on the cattle-raising industry. 


Yet the prevention of Blackleg is now so safe 
and simple and inexpensive that there would seem 
to be little excuse for the continuance of this 
immense loss. 


Recent Improvements Insure Blackleg Immunity 


There was a time, not so very long ago, when the available Blackleg vaccines 
would give good results if you had good luck. If you had bad luck, you failed to 
immunize, and might actually infect, your herd. Some manufacturers of Blackleg 
vaccine even made the stockmen sign an agreement absolving the manufacturer from 
all responsibility for what his vaccine might do or might not do. 

With the increased importance and valuation of cattle-raising, this hazardous 
condition became intolerable. 

Meanwhile Dr. O. M. Franklin and associates in the Kansas Agricultural College 
were diligently seeking to produce a more reliable vaccine. 

Success crowned their efforts. 

The method there developed put Blackleg vaccine on a safe and dependable basis. 
Commercial production and distribution soon followed. 

Dr. Franklin, the originator of Blackleg Aggressin (widely known as Kansas 
Germ-Free Fluid Vaccine) continued his research and extensive experiments, and 
four years ago perfected a still greater improvement in Blackleg vaccines. 


Franklin Vaccine—Highest Attainment in Blackleg Prevention 


This improved product not only gives positive and safe immunity with one dose, 
but precludes the possibility of any infection from the vaccine because of its complete 
sterility. It is highly concentrated, does not spoil readily, and is easy and safe to use. 

The process by which its double sterilization is accomplished is patented; so be 
sure you get the genuine O. M. Franklin brand. 


Why Risk Loss by Neglecting to Vaccinate? 


Every calf can now be vaccinated with entire safety and with the positive 
assurance of lasting immunity. 

No longer need calves die from Blackleg, and no longer need the cattle industry 
suffer that unnecessary $6,000,000 annual loss. The method of proper vaccination 
is quick, simple and inexpensive, and easily available to all. 

Our new illustrated booklet gives many interesting and helnful data on com- 
bating Blackleg. A copy will be gladly mailed without cost or obligation to anyone 
making request. Clip the coupon, or send a postal today to nearest sales office. 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


General Offices, Denver, Colo. Laboratory, Amarillo, Tex. 


SALES OFFICES 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Marfa, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Charles E. Collins, President 
John E. Painter, Vice-President 
J. Willard Cobb, Secretary 
Field Bohart, Treasurer 
Dr. O. M. Franklin, Laboratory Superintendent 
Raymond S. Husted, Field Representative 


Alliance, Neb. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Denver, Colo, 
El Paso, Tex. 


Rapid City, S. D. 
Santa Maria, Cal. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Calgary, Can. 








Calves are too valuable these days to risk their loss by careless vaccinating 
or ne vaccinating at all. Here, indeed, the best is the cheapest. 


How Alert Cattlemen Are Completely 
Stopping Their Blackleg Losses 


‘When I came to this ranch in 1921 
we were losing from 50 to 60 calves a 
year from Blackleg, and I considered our 
range about as badly infected as any range 
could be. 

“In 1923, in desperation, I used your 
Aggressin. In 1924 you advised that your 
Bacterin, a cheaper commodity, would be 
just as effective. I, therefore, started in 
using this, and have used it each year 
since. I have vaccinated about 6,000 head 
with it, and can conscientiously say that 
I have no loss from Blackleg now. 

“I have introduced this Bacterin to 
nearly all my neighbors, and they have 
been using it since I have ‘been, and they 
have one and all indorsed most satisfactory 
results from its use. 

“IT will also add that I have always 
received splendid service, and can always 
count on getting this Vaccine most 
promptly, whether by wire, phone or 


letter. “Puitip C. GARRETT, Manager, 
“W. S. Land & Cattle Co. 
“Cimarron, N. M., Dee. 24, 1926.” 





“Some of our stockmen who have been 
using cheaper vaccines have met with 
heavy losses. Eight head of yearlings were 
recently lost out of a herd of 160 head 
that had been vaccinated with a cheap 
vaccine. I have my first animal yet to 
lose with Blackleg after using your serum. 

“H. J. HittLe, Wakeeney, Kan.” 


Ready to use in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 dose bottles 
Only 14 cents per dose 





This trade mark is on every bottle 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Co.: 


You may send me, without obliga- 
tion, a copy of “The Calf Book.” 





(Name) 


(Address) 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 











SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 























